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if you'd rather use 
BRRIONS a Paste Polish... 


AYN Ask for Dyanshine Paste Shoe 
DYLAN \R Polish, made by the makers of 
te Res: famous Liquid Dyanshine. 
CORDOVAN _BESES Available in Military Brown, 
Cordovan, Russet Tan, Oxblood 

and Black — in convenient 4-oz. 

jars Or new easy-to-open can. 
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Don’t you miss the sparkling taste thrill 
and energy lift that you get in flavor-rich, 
unique, icy-cold Dr. Pepper. Enjoy three a 
day for three days and you'll be among 
the millions of happy fans who never fail 
to drink a bite to eat with Dr. Pepper, at 
10, 2 and 4 o'clock daily, or any time 


they're hungry, thirsty or tired! 


piston: .. Laugh |. Esjey 
“DARTS Foe poyed 
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AT FOUNTAINS, TOO! 


Dr. Pepper is bottled and distributed by Dr. Pepper Bottling Companies in 
the States. To order Dr. Pepper fountain syrup refer to Army-Navy 
Joint Listing. Dr. Pepper Company, Dallas or Birmingham, U.S.A. 
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FALL OF “THE ROCK" 
Sirs: 

...I have asked several Ma- 
rines if I rated anything for my 
service with them on Corregidor 
from April 12 to May 6, 1942. 
We fell the morning of May 6th 
at 11:30 A.M. Before this, I was 
stationed at Mariveles Section 
Base. That was back in ‘40. 
When the Japs attacked Pearl 
Harbor that fateful morning, the 
number one bugler from the old 
Fourth sounded off with “air 
raid” and “call to arms.” We 
fell in with all that Mariveles 
could furnish — about 25 un- 
trained Filipinos, most of them 
kids. Then we broke into the 
armory and equipped ourselves 
with rifles and ammunition. 
They told me to get my men and 
fall in at the rear. The idea was 
to form a beach defense, in case 
the enemy should come. That 
was my first experience with the 
Marine Corps. 

... Meantime the Japs were 
getting pretty close. It was 7:30 
A.M. and we were in the mess 
hall when all hell broke loose. 
The Japs hedgehopped the moun- 
tains around the bay, sinking 
our seaplanes and strafing bar- 
racks. 

... When the Fourth Marines 
arrived, we were certainly glad 
to see them. They had no sooner 
taken over when they had to 
leave again, this time for Cor- 
regidor. Then word came that 
Bataan had fallen and it was 
everybody for himself. I headed 
for the Rock and was lucky to 
get there. A Navy lieutenant 
spotted me and took me to 
Major Williams who informed 
me that I was now in the Fourth 
Marines, attached to his com- 
pany. That is how I happened to 
be serving with the Marines 
while still in the Navy. 

... Anything that I might rate 
for serving with the old Fourth 
would be well worth having and 
I would treasure it for the rest 
of my life. 

CBM Frank Gomez 
San Diego, Calif. 


@ We suggest that you 
write to the Chief of 
Naval Personnel, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for accur- 
ate information on rib- 
bons. Marines who 
fought on Corregidor are 
entitled to wear the 
Army Distinguished Ci- 
tation Ribbon with an 
Oak Leaf Cluster, the 
American Defense Rib- 
bon with one Bronze 
Star, the Asiatic -Pacific 
Ribbon with one Bronze 
Star and the Philippine 
Defense ribbon.—Ed. 


SHARPER THAN MARINES 
Sirs: 

I am a soldier, and darned 
proud of it. I read in your Sep- 
tember issue where a certain 
L. R. DuBose seems to think 
that it is a sacrilege that the 
Army is getting dress blues. 
What's the matter with him, is 
he afraid the Army will look a 
little sharper than the Marines? 

A Soldier 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


THOSE “ELDERLY” MEN 
Sirs: 

This refers to a letter in your 
September issue. (A letter which 
asked for information about a 
group of elderly men that Robert 
Holmes saw training at San 
Diego—Ed). I hope that Robert 
Holmes reads this letter as you 
did not dig very deep for facts 
about the “elderly men’”’ he saw 
at boot camp. I am one of them. 

In my platoon three-fourths 
of the men were really special- 
ists: Movie cameramen, news- 
men, photographers, engineers, 
cartographers, chemists, etc., 
and a few unskilled men who 
were slated for Quartermaster 
and Stateside guard duty. 

At the time of my enlistment 
(as a private) I was 42 years old 
and classified 5B due to my age. 
I was also a veteran of World 
War I with 15 months’ overseas 
during which time I was 
wounded. 

You should have seen our 
platoon picture. More than half 
of the men broke out their “hero 
gear’’ and hashmarks. We didn't 
look like boots then... . 

After boot camp I did a tour 
of duty in Quantico and Camp 
Elliott before being transferred 
to Camp Pendleton. I was a 
staff sergeant by this time and 
trained and taught, taking all 
of the combat conditioning 
courses and outmarched most of 
the kids in my platoon — much 
to their eternal mortification. 

I was transferred to the Fourth 
Division and went overseas with 
them. I participated in every 
day of action in the division's 
history, making D-Day landings 
in the Marshalls, Saipan, Tinian 
and Iwo Jima. On Iwo Jima I 
again was wounded. 

A letter of Commendation was 
awarded me for my work in the 
Marshalls and Marianas, and a 
Bronze Star and Purple Heart 
for Iwo. Right after Iwo I re- 
ceived a field promotion, and 
was discharged as a Master 
Technical Sergeant. 

This is typical of the “‘elderly 
men” Holmes saw. And at least 
half of the men of my platoon 
could match, or excell my mili- 
tary record. Most of the special- 
ists went overseas and saw 
plenty of action. Some now rest 
in graves from Tarawa to Oki- 
nawa. 

... These men got back into 
the fight the hard way. Some 
gave up prominent positions 
with good pay. ... You couldn’t 
single them out overseas, or in 
combat, as they did not wear 
their 5b on their sleeves. That is 
why Holmes and the others were 
not aware of their presence. 
Their conduct was exemplary 
for they were and are, first, last 
and always, U. S. Marines — 
and darned proud of it. 

This is the story of the “elderly 
men,” the “‘retreads.”’ 

An “Elderly Man" 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


LOST PICTURE ALBUM 
Sirs: 

When I was discharged from 
Camp Pendleton last January, I 
lost my photo album. It was lost 
either in 16 or 13 area. I am 
willing to give a reward for its 
return. 


Keene, N. H. 


George Ward. 
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GOOD CONDUCT MEDALS 
Sirs: 
I had a deck court in Decem- 
ber, 1941, and have had no of- 
fenses since that date. Do I rate 
a bar for a Good Conduct Medal 
since that date? 

I enlisted in 1938, had a deck 
court in the early part of 1940 
and another in December, 1941. 
I was paid off in March, 1944 
and reenlisted. If I do not rate 
the bar, when does my period 
toward eligibility of the bar 
start. Was it possible to receive 
a recommendation for the bar 
upon discharge? 

A Marine 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


@ No, you do not rate a 
bar for the Good Con- 
duct Medal. Apparently 
you are confusing the 
new three year period as 
set forth in LofI 1183 and 
applying it to your en- 
tire service time. This 
letter of instruction 
went into effect on 10- 
Dec45, and, only record 
books being used at that 
time were effected. 
Under the old system, 
which was in effect when 
you were discharged, 
Marines were only 
awarded a Good Con- 
duct Medal when they 
were paid off; in your 
case in March, 1944. 
Since your new record 
book was then in effect 
on 10Dec45, you can 
qualify for the bar in 
March, 1947. — Ed. 


A 20-MiILE HIKE 
Sirs: 

In your Sound Off column of 
September, George W. May 
stated that he had never taken 
a 20-mile hike in the Marines 
(but had in the Army). Well, I 
would like to let him know that 
the Marines have made quite a 
few hikes a lot farther than 20 
miles. 

In New Zealand, back in 1943, 
we started out on what was sup- 
posed to be a 60-mile “‘sight 
seeing’ walk. It turned out to 
be 78 miles. To top it off we 
were carrying a transport pack, 
plus our .81 mortars and am- 
munition. 

We took four of these hikes 
and we didn’t have any trucks 
around either. 

Also, the Fourth Marine Raid- 
ers hiked from Camp Elliott to 
Camp Pendleton, which is ap- 
proximately 50 miles. The Ninth 
Marines did the same thing. 


Edward Nevgloski 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE BEST OUTFIT 
Sirs: 

I have been reading many dif- 
ferent articles on who won the 
war, which ‘was thé best outfit, 
etc. Well, I won't try to answer 
this. But there was one outfit 
that sure did its share, and it 
was made up of a darned swell 
bunch of fellows, too. 

I am referring to the SeaBees. 
It was not an uncommon sight 
at their PX’s to see 50 "Bees 
standing in line while a couple 
of Marines bought enough gear 
and pogie bait for a couple of 
divisions. I never heard them 
get nasty about it either. 

In closing, I might add that 
you will find most Marines feel 
the same way. Thanks a lot to 
the SeaBees for being a lot of 
good Joes and doing a grand job. 

J. E. Beach 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


MEDAL FOR JAPAN 
Sirs: 

Are the Marines who served 
in Japan on occupation duty 
eligible for the new Occupational 
Medal? 

Joseph Ferezzili 
Bronx, N. Y. 


®@ Only if you have writ - 
ten approval from the 
War Department, via 
the Commandant.—Ed. 


VACATION FOR THE ARMY 
Sirs: 

It seems that the soldiers are 
stealing a march on the Marines 
again. 

While the Marines are hearing 
a lot of shipping over music, the 
Army is enjoying a nice break in 
some of the nation’s most fash- 
ionable hotels and summer re- 
sorts — all expenses paid. 

All Army ex-POWs were given 
“spot” advancements in ratings 
plus their two-week vacations. 
They did a swell job in the 
Philippines and they deserve it. 
But remember? The sailors and 
Marines were there too. 

. Also unfair was the retroactive 
pay bill which excluded the 
Army alone. Let’s hear a regula- 
tion growl from some other 
POWs. 

Sgt. W. T. Erwin 
U. S. Naval Hospital 
Corona, Calif. 


@ The rehabilitation- 
leave policy of the Navy, 
affecting both Sailors 
and Marines, has been 90 
days with pay. In regard 
to promotion, the Ma- 
rine Corps tried to keep 
its rank advancements 
in line with a seniority 
list drawn up in Marine 
Corps Headquarters. 
However, there are cases 
on record where Marines 
of long service have been 
jumped two rates. 

The Retroactive Pay 
Bill is a long story. Last 
June, a Congressional 
bill provided for Marines 
and Sailors to receive 
back pay for time spent 
in prison camps accord - 
ing to the rate which 
they held when taken 
prisoner. Later, when 
these prisoners had been 
released and advanced 
in grade according to 
seniority, their warrants 
were dated back to the 
time they were im- 
prisoned but this was 
not to affect the former- 
ly-set retroactive pay. 
Then came another bill 
which provided for Ma- 
rines and sailors to col- 
lect retroactive pay on 
their new grades. This 
bill left the Army out 
in the cold and for that 
reason President Tru- 
man vetoed it.—Ed. 





(continued on page 46) 
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...| just go to teas to tease the 

chickadees! They can't resist me, 

‘cause my skins so yummy-smooth 

an’ kissable ... thanks to COLGATE 

BRUSHLESS ! its one ‘no-brush 

Shave cream that can wilt wiry 
whiskers! 


These asbestos \\ 
snoods get hotter than \ 
an AA gun in Tokyo... 
and my tender skin 
was burning up 

‘til | Zot wise to c-0-0- 4 M4 
shaving with COLGATE 
BRUSHLESS — it puts) ) 
that fire out ‘cause 

it stays moist, Keeps 
whiskers soft an’ 
easy to shave ! 
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BOOK-ENDS 54250 PLAQUE $595 

Individual Emblems equipped for your car ; 
$300 each 

, Available at better Dept. Stores throughout U. S. A. : 


MIDWEST SPECIALTY MANUFACTURING CO. 

















824-L East 10-Mile Road HAZEL PARK, MICH. + 
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by Sgt. Harry Polete 


Leatherneck Staff Writer 
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Future admirals and generals 







are trained jointly for the first 
time in amphibious operations 


HE landing on Red Beach was proceeding 
I according to the book. Four waves of Ma- 
rines had poured across the sand when the 
LCM’s nosed their blunt bows into shallow water. 
The ramps of the craft dropped with a splash and 
a medium tank roared from the maw of each. The 
lead tank, climaxing a burst of speed, sloughed to 
a halt some 50 yards in from the water's edge. The 
hatch cover was thrown open with a clatter and a 
sailor immaculate in sharp liberty blues, leaped to 
the ground 
Had this happened at Okinawa, Iwo Jima or 
Tarawa, it could have caused no more surprise than 
that mirrored in the faces of Marines on the beach 
at Little Creek, Va Their first impression was that 
a bunch of bell-bottomed tank jockeys had brought 
the tanks ashore. But the sailor soon approached 
them to ask for directions to Norfolk, and liberty 
The Marines nodded toward the highway, wonder- 
ing who had what well in hand. How could they 
have the situation in hand if the sailors persisted 
in using their tanks as liberty launches? 
Standing a few yards away a group of Navy and 
Marine officers, with their stars and eagles, watched 


A former Marine, Governor William Tuck of Virginia and 
Major General Lemuel C. Shepherd watch a mock landing 








With booming cannon wreathing their amphibious tanks in smoke, 
Marines added a touch of realism to the mock landing exercises 


A veteran Novy Underwater Demolition Team used over 800 pounds 
of explosive to show the Camids how to eliminate beach blocks 
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in silence while the sailor sauntered nonchalantly 
down the road. The tune he was whistling floated 
back to the beach. It was a familiar one to the 
Marines. They smiled and turned back to their 
work humming the words of the song — ‘‘ There'll 
be no promotions this side of the ocean, so cheer 
up my lads, bless ’em all.”’ 

This one touch of humor spiced an otherwise 
serious mock landing exercise. The Marines were 
holding a dress rehearsal for another landing that, 
scheduled for a week later, would make military 
history. Then a group of Cadets and Midshipmen 
from West Point and Annapolis would come ashore 
with them as a part of the first joint amphibious 
training ever given cadets and midshipmen from 
the nation’s two top military academies. 

This epochal step in service training would be 
labeled ‘‘Operation Camid.”’ Its primary purpose: 
To permit some 440 Navy midshipmen and 315 
Army cadets, all second-year men at their respective 
academies, to observe and take part in the various 
phases of an amphibious operation. For the first 
time future admirals and generals of the United 
States would be afforded an opportunity to become 
personally acquainted by living and working 
together 

The series of lectures and demonstrations put on 
for the embryo officers during the Camid training 
period turned out to be, in many respects, superior 


In order that cadets and midshipmen might get a beffer picture 


of amphibious assaults, Marires staged man 


Almost hidden by the smoke from their own cannon, and the small 
charges exploded on the beach, the first wave lands on schedule 





to those that had been given to troops preparing 
for combat. Every part of an amphibious operation 
was covered. The cadets and middies received a 
concentrated course in amphibious warfare, and 
they got it from experts. 

The landing demonstrations were carried out by 
troops of the Second Battalion, First Special Marine 
Brigade, who had recently returned from extensive 
maneuvers in the Caribbean. They were commanded 
by Lieutenant Colonel Ralph Collins. All lectures 
and training in fleet maneuvers, amphibious craft, 
naval and aerial bombardment, underwater demoli- 
tion, etc., were handled by veteran officers and men 
of the Navy. Operation Camid was an important 
training program; it received a lot of attention. 

From the Troop Training Unit at Little Creek, 
Va., came two well-drilled boat demonstration 
teams of Marines to show the future officers how 
such teams were organized and loaded into the 
boats. A good many of the lectures given the 
Camids were conducted by Marine officers from 
this unit. 

Few Marines had heard of the Troop Training 
Unit at Little Creek before Operation Camid, and 
perhaps only a few more since then. Yet, in the 
future, that stretch of boondocks between Ocean 
View and Virginia beaches will undoubtedly play 
a large part in the amphibious training they get on 
the east coast. There is every indication that it will 
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The cadets also made the landing, coming ashore with Marines in 
the fourth wave. The middies observed from LCVPs just off-shore 


become the major amphibious training base east 
of the Mississippi River. Both Marine and Army 
troops will be assigned to the Amphibious Com- 
mand, Atlantic Fleet, for a 90-day training period. 

Activated on 1 April, 1946, the Troop Training 
Unit was commanded until October by Major 
General Lemuel C. Shepherd, Jr., who then became 
assistant commandant of the Marine Corps. He was 
relieved by Brigadier General Merwin H. Silver- 
thorn, formerly assistant chief of staff, FMF Pacific. 

This unit is prepared to train a maximum of 
10,000 men at a time. For the first 60 days of train- 
ing, troops will be quartered in barracks at Annex 3 
of the Amphibious Training Base. The last 30 days 
will be spent on advanced maneuvers in the Carib- 
bean. This latter arrangement was made because of 
a lack of any large land mass, suitable for large scale 
movement, around Little Creek. 

At the time of the Camid operation there were 
not more than 25 officers and some 70 enlisted men 
attached to TTU. As they had everywhere else, 
discharges had taken a heavy toll of personnel, 
with no replacements immediately available. Yet, 
by doubling in brass, the remaining officers and men 
were able to hold up their part of the assigned 
training program in a very creditable manner. 

Sixty days before the first troops are assigned to 
the unit for training the Table of Organization will 
jump to 58 officers with a similar increase in enlisted 


Holding their weapons high, these Marines of the First Brigag 
wade ashore in waist deep surf during a landing over Red Bé 
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CO-ORBRATION CAMID (con't.) 


men. Whiin the training ts mpleted the TO will 
revert to normal. This flexible type of organization 
is the idea of Gen. Shepherd who wanted the unit 


to be able to expand, or shrink, without harming 
the training progran 

TTU will be at a centralized point where all the 
techniques learned during the war can be compre 


hensively taught to troops assigned there for train 
ing. Close cooperation is being maintained with the 
Amphibious Warfare School at Quantico, where 
many of the new techniques will be developed 
Such new methods will immediately be passed on 
to the TTU for study and comment. After any 
necessary revisions are made and approved, new 
methods will be added to the training program 
Another new, and perhaps revolutionary, feature 
of the TTU will be the joint Navy-Marine Corps 
and Army library to be located there. Here all 
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ivailable literature dealing with amphibious war 


fare, and its related subjects, will be gathered and 
catalogued for training purposes and research. A 
large number of films dealing with sea-borne inva 
sions will be available for showing during 


For a closer observation of the underwater demolition team in 
action, a few of the cadets and midshipmen accompanied the team 
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interest shown in Camid 
reflected by this middie 


periods. These films will be drawn from all services. 

The officers who are assigned to the TTU as 
lecture-instructors are all specialists in their fields 
All are veterans of the recent war and will be able 
to base their instructions on actual experience. At 
present all officérs assigned to the unit are Marine 
and Navy. However, when Army units are assigned 
for training it is expected that a number of officers 
from that service will assist in the program 

While TTU may be comparatively new on the 
east coast, a similar unit was operated during the 
war on the west coast. It is a part of the Amphibious 
Command, Pacific Fleet. Now under Major General 
LeRoy Hunt, this unit is located at Camp Calvin 
B. Matthews in California. Its mission is to train 
troops assigned to the west coast 

One of the first jobs for the eastern unit was its 
part in Camid. Gen. Shepherd indicated that he 
was very pleased with the high spirit and degree of 
cooperation shown throughout the entire amphibious 
yperation 

The type of teamwork displayed between the 

officers and men of the Navy, Marine Corps, cadets 
ind midshipmen, both afloat and ashore, was 
exceptionally good,”’ he said. ‘“‘It speaks well for 
the future cooperation between the armed services 

‘I wish te personally compliment the members 
f my command and the officers and men of the 





First Special Marine Brigade for a splendid job 


well done 

The real curtain raiser for Camid began with the 
shelling of Bloodsworth Island in the Chesapeake 
Bay by units of the fleet. Some 750 awed admirals 

generals-in-embryo lined the rails of their ships 
to watch as the Navy administered a face lifting 
that would have done credit to many of the bom- 
bardments during the war. Just when it seemed the 
island must be blown out of the sea, groups of 
Navy and Marine planes appeared over the target. 
They pin-pointed their targets and soon the island 
was shrouded in dust and smoke. The impressive- 
ness of this demonstration was summed up for the 
entire group by West Point Cadet J. M. Kiernan, Jr., 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., when he said: “It was a great 
show, but I wish we had been closer to the bomb- 
ing. The thing that impressed us most, I think, 
was the tremendous size of an amphibious operation, 
and the great amount of detailed coordination it 
takes to make it successful.” 

There were plenty of such demonstrations to 
relieve the monotony of the many lectures they 
received. Most of them were things the cadets and 
midshipmen had read of before, but had not seen 
It was the first time many of them had had an 
opportunity to grasp the actual significance of the 
problems that may some day face them as officers 


[here is always lots of work on maneuvers. Privates J. G. Bone, 
L. B. Bergles and W. J. Richardson help establish an ammo dump 





vasiety of modern equipment used in Operation Caimid made 


most ambitious training programs since the war 




















Lieutenant Colonel W. G. Robb was in 
charge of one demonstration boat team 


no 


Little Creek was a flamethrower demonstration by the Marines 


commanding some part of such an operation. 

One of the demonstrations that proved equally 
interesting for the academy men and troops alike, 
was the underwater demolition show put on by a 
veteran Navy team. Underwater obstacles and 
beach blocks, similar to those encountered in the 
Pacific, had been constructed on the beach and in 
the water off Red Beach. In LCVP’s a few hundred 
yards out the UDT team prepared for action. Half 
of the team, wearing swimming trunks, rubber 
ASinvers on theit feet, and glass face masks, slipped 
over the side Of the boats with hardly a ripple 
The remainder of the t2am remained with the boats. 

Each swimmer pushed a 20-pound pack of ex- 
plosives in front of him. At the beach the demolitions 
were quickly placed in position among the obstacles 
and wired together. Then all but two men siarted 
back to the small boats. The remaining two set the 
charges to explode in five minutes and shoved off, 
swimming strongly. 

The cadets and midshipmen were not the only 
interested persons in this part of the operation. 
Many of the hardened combat officers and men 
had never actually seen this part of an operation. 
When the 800 pounds of tetratol and C-3 exploded, 
a denze cloud of powder smoke and spray covered 
the area for 30 seconds. When the wind had blown 
it clear and the damage could be seen, there was 
silence for a moment. Then the Camid’s let out 
shouts of amazement. Only small pieces of debris 
still lay on the beach. The obstacles had disappeared. 


A high point of interest to everyone gathered on the beach at 
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Marines of the Troop Training Unit at Little Creek 
So furnished two boat demonstration teams, as well as 
many of the officer-lecturers on amphibious warfare 


“If they iicught that was a sight,”’ said a chief 
petty officer, ‘‘they should have seen some of the 
2000 and 3000-pound explosive iobs we pulled in 
the Pacific.”’ 

When the cadets arid ™iddies were ready to make 
a landing with the Marines, the boat denicnstration 
teams from the TTU went aboard the USS Noble 
and Okaloosa to show them how. One team was 
commanded by Lieutenant Colonel W. M. Green, 
Jr., the other by Lieutenant Colonel W. G. Robbs. 
These two officers lectured on the-correct method 
of forming boat teams, and the proper way to em- 
bark and load the boats, while the teams aided 
with the actual demonsirations. Next the cadets 
and midsiipmen were allowed to form their own 
boat teams, load and embark just as they had seen 
the Marines do it. Then they were ready to make 
ilieir first landing. 

The Navy really went all out to make that first 
landing as realistic 2s possible. Small charges placed 
on the beach exploded as the troops came ashore. 
The roar of blank ammunition, furnished all weap- 
ons, added to the reality of the scene. 

Spectators on the beach were genuinely startled 
when the LVTs (A) began firing as they approached 
the beach. There was a steady drumfire of cannon 
and machiuc guns as the amphibian crawled ashore 
and began disgorging cargoes of Marines. The ex- 
plosions on the beach, and fire from rifles and 
BARs, shooi: the air. It sounded almost too real to 


be a mere mock landing. 
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During the lecture on a boat team, Captain John R. Stone, boat 
officer, pointed out all the 


important features of the team 


Close behind the Marines came the cadets and 
midshipmen. They arrived just in time to witness 
a combat team of Marines work its way up to a 
theoretical enemy emplacement and wipe it out with 
a flame thrower. Then the attack moved inland in 
much the same way it would have under actual 
battle conditions. A number of men were designated 
as casualties in order that the future officers might 
see and realize the importance of medical corpsmen. 

Back on the beach some 200 people were ex- 
pressing their opinions on the success of this most 
spectacular part of Operation Camid. Secretary of 
the Navy James Forrestal expressed his complete 
satisfaction at the way the landing had been handled. 
Admiral Marc Mitscher thought the show excellent. 
Governor William Tuck, a former Marine himself, 
and Senator Thomas G. Burch, both of Virginia, 
were fascinated. They kept Gen. Shepherd busy 
explaining certain aspects of the landing to them. 

The success of the Navy’s first venture into joint 
ir2ining of Army and Navy personnel was marked, 
too, by comments from military leaders and publica- 
tions. An editorial carried in the Army and Navy 
Bulletin was typical. 

“It is our guess that if the War and Navy De- 
partments and the headquarters of the Air Forces 
would bring their future leaders together early and 
often, many of the problems which the proposed 
merger of the armed forces seeks to solve overnight 
would be eliminated. END 
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by Corp. Vernon Langille 


Leatherneck Staff Writer 








“im the pedigree of a wonk is disgustingly low. 

§ You can see them in all colors, breeds and 
mixed breeds; in all shapes, forms and de-forms. 
They slink in circles about the streets, sniffing 
longingly, and sometimes stalk, inch by inch, a 
moving piece of paper 

“*Moose"’ Graves brought‘ Soochow”’ and his sister, 
two dirty balls of matted shag, into the 65 Gordon 
Road Compound of the Second Marine Brigade 
The Second was then made up of two regiments, 
the Old Fourth and the Sixth 

The commanding officer had just cleared the vari- 
ous compounds of a dozen or more filthy canine 
derelicts. Soochow's arrival was about as welcome 
as a policeman’s entrance at a card sharks’ outing 

Graves came back the day after 

“The CO won't let us keep but one of the pups,” 
he said. ‘‘He isn’t such a tough old so-and-so after 
all.’ 

Moose (his given name is Hubert), who now holds 
forth as sergeant major, in the Headquarters’ 
Casualty Division, fortified himself with a couple of 
shots of spud juice and made his selection. 

That is how Soochow, instead of his more refined 
and less sinister looking sister, became official 
mascot of the Old Fourth Regiment back in '37 

Although Soochow was never much for looks as 
dogs go, and still isn’t today, he made up for his 
ugly block-shaped head and underslung carriage 
by having between the ears plenty of that stuff 
people call gray matter. From the outset, he showed a 
liking for the Corps. He grew into a fearless, faith- 
ful, bowlegged beast whom Marines loved 

Soochow Creek separated the Second Brigade 
area from the bordering Japanese section of Shang- 
hai. The creek is a moving mass of yellowish brown 
mud and filth flowing placidly into the Yangtze. To 
be named after such a creek is strictly a backhanded 
compliment. But even this the Fourth’s mongrel 
was able to live down 

That Soochow occupied a reserved seat on the 
Shanghai ‘“‘gravy train’ goes without saying. He 
lived at one of the battalion billets and ate two 
meals a day at the best mess. He fell in for all for- 
mations and parades, never missing a practice hike 
down around the old Race Course and through the 
city’s narrow, bannered streets 

After duty hours, the little brown and white cur 
could be found parked at the main compound gate 
or at the Club waiting for some “liberty hound” 
with “‘mex" in his jeans. Soochow never walked 
when he could chisel a ride. His reasoning seemed to 
be that a man without the money for a ricksha 
would not have funds for an extra filet mignon 

He loved filet mignon like a child loves chocolate 
candy 

Many a Marine has viewed the shaggy brow of 
Soochow and wondered where in hell he picked up 
all he knew. He would hop up on the footboard of 
a rickshaw along Bubbling Well Loo and get off 
when the spirit moved him. Many times, the spirit 
was in the form of another dog with whom he 
wished to settle an old grudge. But regardless of 
where he debarked, he would always wait for an- 
other rickshaw that was going his way 

Some of the fellows believed that the only reason 
Soochow never hailed his own coolies was because 
he didn't have the money to pay for the ride. And 
they were just as well satished that he never acquired 
the habit. He would have run up ricksha tabs on 
the Marine Corps all over eastern China 

Being mascot of the Fourth gave Soochow a bad 
complex. He hated everybody outside of the com 
pound. He hated Chinese, Japanese and every other 
kind of ‘ese’’ in China. He was never known to 
fumble a chance to nip any exposed portion of a 
native. This sometimes led to considerable embar 
rassment when a Marine accompanied the pooch 

Understandingly enough, his attitude attracted 
the attention of Shanghai dogcatchers. It is claimed 
that they spent many a futile day trying to capture 
him 


1 E WAS just a Chinese “‘wonk,"’ and in China, 
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taken in the defense of Corregidor 























of POW Camp No. Three will tell you that poor 
Soochow was near the end of his rope. 

In the 125-day defense of the Philippines, Soo- 
chow learned to hit a foxhole. In fact, upon occa- 
sion, he is said to have dug his own. He developed 
an uncanny faculty for detecting the approach of 
Jap Bettys. Somebody remarked that Soochow had 
radar in his ears. He usually went ‘“‘underground”’ 
long before The Rock’s antiquated air-raid alarm 
system ground out the warning. Marines could take 
their cue from him. 


HEN the Japanese rounded up the Cor- 
regidor defenders, Soochow chose to stick 
with the men of the Fourth. He made the trip to 
Manila aboard a POW transport hidden in a bor- 
rowed Army duffle bag. On the train ride from 
Bilibid (a civilian native prison requisioned by the 
Nips) to Cabanatuan, he nearly gave himself up by 
sounding off with his hatred and contempt for his 
captors. One of the POWs muffled him into silence. 
From the end of the railroad line to Camp No. Three 
is approximately 25 kilometers of gravel road. Soo- 
chow paddled along beside the troops. The pads of 
his ‘‘snow shoe”’ feet were worn thin as tissue paper. 
He made a few passes at Filipino female canines 
along the way but finally gave up in disgust. They 
didn’t speak the same language used by some of 
his old Shanghai girl friends. During breaks, he 
kept a sharp lookout for the danger that lurked in 
the form of a little yellow man behind a single- 
edged bayonet. 

Prisoners at No. Three were divided into three 
groups, each with its own galley. Soochow’s mangy, 
hunger-ridden form became a familiar sight in the 
early mornings traveling from one galley to the 
other in search of food. He drank bitter weed soup 
and ate steamed rice with POWs. Now and then, 
he shared the ‘‘quan”’ that some Marine had bought 
or bartered for at the risk of his life. His feet swelled 


transfer. You simply submit your re- 

quest through the proper channels 
and then wait for final action. At least, that 
was the understanding of PFC T. S. 
Diehard. Of course, Diehard had put in 
two cruises while waiting for the wheels to 
turn, but even then, he didn’t feel too de- 
pressed — he just felt the need of a little 
assistance. He decided to consult the ser- 
geant major, a fellow enlisted man who 
certainly would sympathize. 

Donning his saltiest khaki, and applying 
a final touch to his already glossy shoes, 
Diehard took off at high port for the 
sergeant major’s office. He strolled in and 
snapped to attention. 

“Good morning... sir,"’ he said in his 
best earbanging manner. The sergeant 
major eyed him suspiciously. 

‘No passes,"’ he snarled coldly, without 
returning the greeting. 

“Oh, no, sergeant major. You see.. 

oe you" re not getting out of the 
EPD I gave you.’ 

“Oh, no, sergeant major. What I 

“Then what d ya want?” 

“It's about that trans His words 
faded away as the six-striper roared at him. 

‘Is that buckle regulation, Diehard?’’ 
The usually sour visage of the sergeant 
major assumed a purplish hue. 

The perspiring PFC felt weak as he 
glanced down at his shining PX buckle. 

“Why, uhh . 

The sergeant major chewed his cigar 
furiously as he rose from the desk and said, 

“Come with me, Diehard!"’ 

The lieutenant leaned far back in his 
chair as the sergeant major growled out 
charges. 

‘an’ this boot has decided to change 
the Marine's issue, sir.”’ 

At this complaint, the lieutenant tilted 
forward abruptly. 
“This is serious,” ‘It 


T sass really isn’t much to getting a 


“ 


wt 


he said gravely. 








One day, while strolling alone in the time-honored 
manner of curious canines with an occasional sniff 
here and a sharp bark there, Soochow ran head-on 
into a dogcatcher on Haphong Loo. Making a sharp 
turn Soochow raced for the motor transport com- 
pound on Sinza Loo. But he never made it. The 
catcher gave him a few cuffs and hauled him off 
to the pound. 

The Chinese knew that to have disposed of Soo- 
chow would have been little short of an inter- 
national incident. They resorted to an old Chinese 
cure for biting dogs. When the Fourth’s wonk 
returned to the Brigade area that night, his teeth 
had been reduced to flat, harmless enamel stubs. The 
practical minded Chinese call it the “‘filing cure.”’ 

Marked changes soon were observed in Soochow’s 
personality. What he lost in his former pugnacity, 
he made up in a vain show of social superiority. To 
see his bluffing antics in the presence of other speci- 
mens of his breed was like watching a vaudeville 
show. He was a consummate actor. 

“That's what we liked about him,” his old 
China-hand friends used to remark. ‘‘He could be 
so lousy, stinkingly aloof.” 

Soochow underwent one more metamorphosis, 
this one being entirely physical. He was hit by a 
truck in the MP compound. After he recovered, a 
strange, malignant hump stayed in his back. This 
deformity, combined with a natural gift for ugliness, 
marked the dreadful looking animal that the Fourth 
took with it when it left China. 

After a stopover on Olongapo, site of the old Ma- 
rine Corps rifle range, the regiment crossed the 
strait and landed on‘* The Rock.” Soochow did not 
realize it at the time, but his shenanigan days were 
over. During the next three and one-half years, he 
must many times have wanted to revert back to 
the half-jackal, half-wolf state of his untamed an- 
cestors. Marines who saw this pathetic, hunch- 
backed form skulking around the barbed wire fences 





to the size of moccasins and scurvy ate thi hair 
from his back. 

A story is told of how Soochow made a suffreme 
effort to get back on the diet of his filet mignon 
days. For several hours he lay in a crouch near one 
of the rat-infested rice platforms. His ulcered mouth 
drooled with desire. A half-starved rodent finally 
ventured forth to forage. Soochow waited his chance. 
There was a wild plunge, a run, then a thud. It 
was like the sound of a half-ripe pumpkin being 
dashed against a rock. In his excitement, he mis- 
judged the height of the platform. 

Soochow was liberated with survivors of the 
Fourth in January, 1946. Marines agree that it was 
a fortunate bit of geography which placed the 
Philippine Islands as far as they are from the U.S.A. 
It gave Soochow time to get back on the chow line, 
fill out that wasted, shaggy form and regain his 
former normal state of ugliness. He was an absolute 
gargoyle when he left the islands, fit only for guard 
duty with the other fearful beasts which patrol the 
River Styx. 

With a handful of men who have known him 
since his salad days, the wonk is now stationed at 
San Diego, Calif. Although the filet mignons seem 
to be gone forever, Soochow is satisfied with his 
two squares a day. Excluding a few scars, and a 
patch of his back where the hair is not quite as 
thick as it used to be, he is his old self again 
aloof, domineering and strictly GI. 

If one year in a dog’s life is equal to seven in the 
human span, Soochow has 63 years of Marine Corps 
service. Old-timers say he hasn’t changed a bit. He 
loves to make a 20-year man feel like a spud-loving 
boot. 

Soochow’s future promises honor, comfort and 
security in the soft arms of military retirement. 
Any man of the Old Fourth will tell you that there 
isn’t a wonk on the face of the earth who deserves 
it more. END 


transfer trouble 


will have to be taken up with the CO.” 

“But, sir,’ struggled Diehard, ‘‘all I -— ’’ 

“Follow me,”’ the officer commanded, 
leading them across the room into another 
office. 

A captain, 
papers and reports, 
entered. 

“Yes, yes. What is it?’’ He was the im- 
patient type. 

“Sir,’’ the lieutenant said, passing the 
buck, “this man has been wearing un- 
authorized gear, and I consider it a matter 
for the company commander.”’ 

“What's your name?’ The captain 
barked at the trembling Diehard. 

“Diehard, sir, PFC T. S. Diehard.”’ 

“And just how long have you been in 
the Corps?” 

“Eleven years, sir,”’ 
quickly. 


sitting behind a stack of 
looked up as they 


the boot answered 


HE captain looked him up and 
down. 

“That's a long time,”’ he said. 

“Yes sir, it is,"" Diehard answered breath- 
lessly. 

“I didn’t ask you for an opinion, did I?” 
the captain shouted. 

“No sir.” 

“You're a problem for the colonel!’ 
Angrily, the captain arose, dismissed the 
lieutenant and sergeant major, and led a 
now thoroughly-scared Diehard across the 
hall to the adjutant’s desk. Securing the 
necessary permission, the captain led on 
into the inner sanctum. 

Inside, the pair stood at attention while 
the colonel finished a conversation on the 
phone. Then the captain spoke: 

‘Colonel, this man has wilfully broken a 





regulation.’’ He explained about the buckle 
Diehard was wearing. 

“Harrumph.”’ The colonel cleared his 
throat as he walked up, glaring at Diehard. 
His examination of the nervous PFC ended 
at his shoes. 

“Young man. Just how did you manage 
to get such a magnificent shine?” 

“Well, sir, I eh — ”’ 

“Could they possibly be spit-shined?”’ 

“Y-yes sir,’ “ Diehard replied slowly. 
“They are.’ ' His eyes dropped to the deck. 

“Another regulation broken,’’ barked 
the colonel. 

“Y-yes, sir.”’ 

“There's only one thing to do with a 
man like you!’’ The colonel jotted some- 
thing on a piece of paper and handed it to 
the captain. Meanwhile, Diehard stood 
frozen, picturing himself on bread and 
water or tending GI cans with an MP 
escort. Fearfully, he waited for a working- 
over. There was none. 

“That will be all,’ the colonel said, re- 
turning to his desk. 

Diehard and the captain did an about- 
face and went back to the sergeant major’s 
office. 

“Top,’’ the captain called. 

“Yes, sir?’ 

The captain handed him the colonel’s 
note. He looked at it, then at Diehard, 
who was shaking like a recruit receiving 
his first inoculation. 

“Private,’’ he thundered, “go pack your 
seabag. You've got a transfer!” 

“P-pack my seabag?”’ Diehard's voice 
was weak and faint. 

“Yeah,” the sergeant major said, ‘you're 
leavin’ this outfit.’ PFC BENNY C. WEST 
Leatherneck Staff Writer 
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ingly complex and specialized, the duties of 

military personnel vary more and more from 
the rate titles they have carried. Some titles have 
been dropped and new ones devised. With the 
changing of the Marine Corps from the closely-knit, 
single-purpose body of the not too distant past, to 
the highly technical, multi-function organization of 
the present, the duties of Marines have changed 
and so have the rate titles by which they have been 
known 

In 171 years of Corps history, the ratings have 
expanded from the three grades of private, corporal 
and sergeant, to more than 35 rates within the 
seven pay grades. The system of promotion has 
become so complicated with each branch adding 
new titles that it has been difficult to tell just what a 
man is. The first pay grade alone reached the point 
of having 12 titles to designate types of duty. Pro- 
motion was made by special or branch warrant, by 
rate titles, or by military occupation specialty. 

Something had to be done to bring order and 
simplicity out of confusion and complexity, so Head- 
quarters staff officers went into a huddle to straighten 
things out. First, they had to have one set of rate 
titles for the seven enlisted pay grades, just as 
officers have one set of ranks. The Army had the 
most simplified system. It was proposed that the 
Corps modify its own to lessen the confusion. When 
the study was sent to the front office for approval, 
a counter proposal was made to this effect: That 
since a new set of rating titles were in order they 
should be patterned after the Navy rather than the 
Army. In short, first pay grade should be Chief 
Non-Commissioned Officer, second pay grade is 
NCO, First Class; and so on down the line. 

The Navy-patterned plan was released prema- 
turely in a military publication and the howls of 
protest began to rise. There was further discussion 
and debate at Headquarters. 

Since the original intent had been to standardize 
and simplify, not confuse, the first plan was ac- 
cepted. The first three pay grade NCO’s will now 
be designated master sergeant, technical sergeant 
and staff sergeant respectively. From sergeant on 
down the titles remain the same with no duplicate 
branch titles. When the present supply of staff type 
chevrons are exhausted, only the rocker-type bar 
chevrons, now worn by sergeant major, gunnery 
sergeant and platoon sergeant, will be worn. 

While the rank title situation was being cleared, 
the second part of the problem, that of providing a 
clear and simplified system of promotion, was 
taken up. The policy of issuing organizational and 
temporary warrants was inaugurated during the 
war with a resulting increase in the speed of promo- 
tion. But for the needs of a peacetime Marine Corps, 
a more efficient and steady promotion plan was 
needed 


A THE military profession becomes increas- 






by Sgt. Edward J. Evans 
Leatherneck Staff Writer 


deal 


The old distinction between “‘line’”’ and “‘staff”’ 
duty had become practically non-existent. The pres- 
sure of modern, highly technical warfare had made 
a specialist of everyone. But the distribution of top 
pay grade billets had become unbalanced with the 
majority going to the so-called specialist branches. 
Aviation had 42.4 per cent of the staff grades, Pay- 
master had 34.58 per cent and Quartermaster had 
12.82 per cent. The three branches together totaled 
89.80 per cent with all the rest of the Corps muster- 
ing only 10.20 per cent of the staff NCO’s. 

It was recognized that these branches have many 
occupations that call for higher grades, but the rest 
of the Marine Corps also has many high level bil- 
lets that should be rated on an equal basis. The 
new plan calls for the re-grouping of departments 
and the personnel with which they are directly 
concerned. Under the system of branch warrants, 
a cook with an aviation warrant could advance to 
a higher grade than a cook with a commissary war- 
rant serving with an aviation outfit. This also 





applied to other types of ground personnel serving 
with aviation, but not classed as aviation personnel. 
Another difficulty was the duplication of occupa- 
tions in different branches where the promotion 
possibilities were not the same. There were welders 
in Quartermaster, Engineers, Motor Transport, and 
Aviation, but they could not be interchanged 
although their work was the same. 

There are now only three departments in the 
Corps under the administrative consolidation: The 
Personnel Department now covers administrative, 
artillery, band, communications, engineers, infantry, 
intelligence, ordnance, photographic, publications, 
security, special services, tanks, and training aids. 
The Supply Department is the result of the joining 
of Quartermaster and Paymaster, and now includes 
Disbursing, Food, Motor Transport, and Quarter- 
master. Aviation covers all the occupations under 
that heading. 

From now on a man will be designated by his 
rank titles and military occupation specialty, on 
the roster. The titles of sergeant major and first 
sergeant are still occupation titles, but in thy 
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the positions of clerk administrative, sergeant major, 
and first sergeant will be interchangeable. Each man 
will be carried on the rolls by his primary specialty, 
but as his time in the service increases, he will add 
others as second and third or more specialties. In 
a great many cases a Marine will have to qualify in 
a more specialized part of the related field to win 
promotion. All occupations now have pay ceilings 
according to their degree of technicality. Promotion 
will be made on the basis of the type of duty a man 
performs and the allowance of ranks in that duty 
rather than the branch or type of unit with which 
he is serving. 

Fitness reports on non-commissioned officers from 
the fourth to first pay grades are being re-estab- 
lished. Promotion lists will be prepared from these 
reports and will be based on time-in-grade to avoid 
clogging the flow of advancement to the higher 
grades. At the present time, a man must serve at 
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least nine months for PFC; six months in grade for 
corporal and sergeant; and one year in grade for 
all above sergeant. If a man is promoted one grade 
each time he had passed the minimum tine in grade, 
it would take five years to get from private to 
master sergeant. 

With all the change going on it might be well to 
take a look at the origin and development of the 
Marine Corps ranks and their insignia. 

Since the Continental Marines were under the 
control of General George Washington as com- 
mander-in-chief, his orders affected them as well as 
the soldiers. In July, 1775, at Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, General Washington directed that in order 
to avoid the natural confusion in an un-uniformed 
army as to which were non-commissioned officers 
and which privates, the sergeants should wear an 
epaulette or band of red on their left shoulder, and 
the corporals one of green 

The service stripe was originated by Washington 
when, in an order from West Point, he directed that 
all men whg had served four years should be entitled 
to wear a stripe of white tape diagonally from seam 
to seam on the left sleeve of the regimental coat. 

By 1805 the Marines had become more colorful 
in their dress and an order was signed by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy providing that sergeants should 
wear a leather cockade on the left side of their high- 
crowned, brimless hat with the red plume. The hat 
was decorated by a brass eagle in front and trimmed 
with red, yellow and blue cord. 

The chevron is attributed to both the French and 
English as a badge of rank, but it did not come into 
use in the Marine Corps until after the War of 1812. 
An order of 1818 directed that officers of the rank 
of first lieutenant would wear two chevrons of gold 
lace trimmed in red on each sleeve above the elbow, 
the second lieutenant one on each sleeve above the 
elbow. For non-commissioned officers, the chevron 
worn below the elbow with points up — two 
ergeant, and one for corporal. 
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was changed, the non-com chevrons were worn on 
the upper sleeve. Shortly afterward the chevron 
was used to denote four year periods of enlistment 
and the diagonal stripe indicated rank, which was a 
reversal of form. The Marine Corps uniform order 
of April 10, 1833, made it regulation for sergeants 
to wear two diagonal stripes on each arm below the 
elbow, and the corporals one. Non-commissioned 
officers, musicians and privates were authorized to 
wear one chevron above the elbow for each four year 
period of faithful service. 

An order from Colonel Commandant Archibald 
Henderson on March 23, 1836, returned the chevrons 
to their original usage. The service stripe is the 
only part of the uniform today that has descended 
directly from the American revolution. Col. Hen- 
derson’s order changed the number and placement 
in that the designation of staff non-commissioned 
officers was now used and identified by two chev- 
rons on each sleeve above the elbow. Sergeants now 
wore one chevron above the elbow on each sleeve, 
and the corporals wore one chevron on each sleeve 
below the elbow. The new rank of lance corporal 
was indicated by the worsted diagonal stripe on 
each sleeve below the elbow. 

Evidently it was as difficult for some people to 
‘get the word” then as it is today, for with all the 
reversals of procedure and designation, the situation 
became not a little confused. In order to clear things 
up, 12 sergeants of the Marine Corps wrote Com- 
mandant Henderson the following letter, dated 
February 23, 1852: 

‘‘We, the undersigned non-commissioned officers 
of the Corps would most respectfully solicit your 
permission to wear the chevrons designating their 
rank in the manner prescribed by Army regulations. 
Our reasons for asking this are: first, our partiality 
for the pattern above the elbow; second, the incon- 
venience and expense of shifting them whenever we 
leave this station, because they are worn differently 
at every station, and when we are aboard ship we 
are expected to wear them as prescribed by Army. 
This will insure uniformity, and prevent the pos- 
sibility of being called corporal as has been the 
case.” 

It was not until seven years later, in 1859, that 
an order for all chevrons to be worn above the 
elbow, was issued. The use of three chevrons to 
denote the rank of sergeant had been initiated some 
time during this period. The title of quartermaster 
sergeant had been in use since 1842. The rank of 
sergeant major and commissary sergeant had come 
into use around 1847, during the period of the 
Mexican War. 

At the time of the Civil War, the rank of orderly 
sergeant was used to denote the senior administra- 
tive NCO, as early as 1863. About 1877 the title 
was changed to first sergeant as it is known today. 
The rank was denoted by the use of three chevrons 




































































with a diamond below. About the time 
Spanish American War gunnery sergeants ca 
being as the senior line NCO. This grade 
tinguished by the crossed rifles and burstig 
only recently discarded. . 
There was very little change in the c 
the Marine Corps from 1900 to the p 
the first World War, with the excepti 
of lance corporal. This had been ide 
crossed rifle insignia since 1836. In 
changed to one bar on the right slee 
one-half inches long. 
In 1925 the opportunity was taken t 
all chevrons with the creation of the rank 
technical sergeant and supply sergea 
desired to have the chevrons conform g 
those of the Army so that officers and e 
could readily —— the —_ of 


The sergeant major had three arc's ad 
three chevrons, and master technical se 
quartermaster sergeant had three bars 
the chevrons. 

Quartermaster sergeants assigned to th 
and inspectors office had a shield in the 
their chevrons, and the other quarter: 
geants had a wheel in the triangle. 

For the noncommissioned officers of 
grade, first sergeants had two arc’s 
chevrons with the diamond in the cente 
sergeants had two arc’s with their rifles 
and the drum major had two bars below t 
with a star in the triangle. The only 
rank was that of staff sergeant and t 
only had one bar. There was no change i 
rons of the grades from sergeant on doy 

The insignia for lance corporal wa 
1929, when lance was ordered to w 
chevron as full corporal, but on t 
only. The single chevron now beca 
the new grade of private, first class. 

It was not until 1937 that thef™ 
sergeant was established to fill the 
between sergeant and gunnery s 
ten years or so the rank titles 
that it is difficult to enumerate 
most important changes during 
elevation of first sergeant to t 

The old Marine Corps saw 
will the new Marine Corps, 
change. 
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it was just a century ago that Commodore Sloat 
led his Marines and Sailors ashore to raise 
the Stars and Stripes on the California beach 


beards, colorful parades, street dancing, and martial 

music, and with the governor of the state and the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps as honored guests, Monterey, 
Calif., this year celebrated the centennial of the original planting 
of the American flag on the shores of Monterey Bay. 

This sleepy little town, formerly the capital of the West and 
famed recently as the scene of John Steinbeck’s book, ‘‘Cannery 
Row,”’ played host to thousands of guests who swarmed in from 
all over the state, overflowing hotel space and thronging the 
streets to watch the picturesque festivities and enjoy the carnival 
spirit reminiscent of Mexico’s rule of the West. 

Re-enacting the stirring episodes of the days when Commo- 
dore John Sloat gave the order to his Marines and bluejackets 
to raise the American flag at the old customhouse, a group 
armed and dressed to represent a landing force of circa 1846, 
swarmed ashore in whaleboats, while Marines dressed in blues 
of the present stood by as an honor guard. If the inhabitants of 
this city were as hospitable to Sloat’s men a hundred years ago 
as they are to present-day Marines, the initial landing must 
have been without parallel in amphibious warfare. END 


A beara a background of old Spanish costumes, long 


Old Glory, 1846 style, flies over the exact spot where 
Commodore Sloat’s men hoisted the first American flag 

















Re-enacting the original landing of 1846, Marines storm 
ashore from sailor-manned whaleboats (in the background) 4 e, » 
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My how times have changed! They tell us this is a Marine 
inspection styled after the 1846 days of Commodore Sloat 
Thi: float, representing Commodore Sloat's men landing 
in Monterey Bay, drew loud cheers in an evening parade 











These laughing daughters of Monterey 
surround the pretty centennial queen 
















This crack Marine drill team, resplendent in its dress blues, 
paraded daily to provide a colorful addition to the celebration 









Commandant of the Marine Corps, General A. A. Vandegrift speaks 


at the celebration. That is Hollywood star Robert Cummings at left officially 





z “HAWSE” MARINES 


| feed my men on corn and beans 
I'm Captain Jinks of the Horse Marines. 








in vogue, the Marines had little te de 
* wit horses, unless they were sea 
horses for the o.d Marines were very much 
a part of a ship’s cu™pany. Their duties 
covered seamanship as w.!l as soldiering. 
When getting under way in ‘ne days of 
sail, the Marines were under the commana 
of the Officer of the Deck and had certain 
duties to perform. One of them was to man 
the hawsers by which the ship was made 
fast to the dock. At the con:mand of the 
deck officer; “To hawse, Marines, all 
hands aloft,"’ the seamen would cluzb into 
the rigging to make sail while the Man::°* 
cast off the hawsers on the main deck. 
The seamen, in a derisive manner, took 
to calling their military shipmates, ‘‘The 
Hawse Marines.”’ In the manner of Yankee 
slang, this degenerated to ‘‘Hoss Marines”’ 
and then ‘‘Horse Marines” as it became in 
the comical ditty. 


At THE time this old seafaring ditty was 
/ 
























The policeman behind the shrubbery gives 
the word to Technical Sergeant Agnes Ryan 









Marines of the 1946 vintage raise the Stars and Stripes to 
close the 


gala Monterey centennial celebration 





It was only natural for the Marines to 
take this once derogatory term and give it 
the respectability they later gave ‘‘Leather- 
neck,’’ and “‘“Gyrene.’’ When the Marines 
took to horseback for patrols in rough ter- 
ritory or long expanses of guard, they did 
not call themselves Marine Cavalry or 
Mounted Marines, but just plain ‘Horse 
Maries.” ; 

Organized horse Marine units have tunc- 
tioned as part of guard detachments in the 
continenta! United States, where the ter- 
ritory was too rough for motor vehicles, in 
Hawaii, on patrols against Nicaraguan 
bandits, and as a unit of the Legation 
Guard in Peking, China. Many a former 
cowpuncher-turned-Marine 2s found him- 
self at home in the saddle again, wearing 
the dress uniform with boots and breeches 
or khaki in the tropics. 

Even though the sailors of the frigate 
fleet once sang the song of ‘Captain Jinks 
aud His Hawse Marines,”’ the Soldiers of 
the Sez have added the Horse Marines to 
the color of the Corps. They have a way 


with history. S27. EDWARD J. EVANS 
Leather::«ck Staff Writer 
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ORE than 2000 people assembled in Tient- 
M sin’s largest theater to pay their respects 
to the memory of four dead Marines 
American and Chinese flags, Chinese memorial 
scrolls and over 900 beautiful floral arrangements 
decorated the interior of the building 
Nearly three weeks before, as a result of guerilla 
activity, the regular truck convoy to Peiping had 
been preceded by an armed patrol of American 
Marines. This precautionary measure had been 
necessary because rival Chinese factions in the 
neighborhood were skirmishing again 
The convoy had left the city on schedule, the 
Marines heavily armed and alert. It had been a 
warm, clear day. Lieutenant Douglas Cowin of 
Ann Arbor, Mich., rode in the lead jeep. Behind 
him were strung out an assortment of vehicles 
They had proceeded cautiously, wary of every turn 
in the road, every bush and tree capable of hiding 
an enemy. It had been desolate country, although 
there were a few houses and scattered villages along 
the road. 
On the outskirts of Anping the lead driver had 
found the way barricaded by a cleverly concealed 
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John Kwan, interpreter and 


Major 
Chang Ting-ngai, 


~~ : , tr 


Several of the heautify! flora! 
of the Tientsin theater 


“wrearhs that 


interior during the 


representative of Mayor 
reads a tribute to Marines killed at Anping 


had adorned the 
memorial 


roadblock of wheelless ox-carts placed end to end 
across the highway. On one side of the road had 
been a walled compound with a tiny village 500 
yards beyond. Opposite the compound, bordering 
the fields, stood a clump of trees. 

As the jeep had come to a stop before the barrier 
a machine gun let go, straight down the road, into 
the convoy, instantly killing Lieut. Cowin, Corporal 
Gilbert B. Tate, of San Diego, Calif., and Lawrence 
F. Punch of Manchester, N. H. In a rain of grenades 
and machine gun and small arms fire, the men had 
abandoned the vehicles and had dived for cover in 
the ditches beside the road. For a few battle-seasoned 
vets this was a familiar experience, but most of the 
Marines were boots getting their first taste of 
action in North China. 

Several had been badly wounded in the first 
volley, and one, PFC John U. Lopez of Los Angeles, 
Calif., later died. Under the able direction of 
Platoon Sergeant Cecil F. Flanagan a defense had 
been organized and from behind available cover 
they had returned fire 

The battle had continued throughout most of 
the afternoon and Marine marksmanship had 
scored effectively on the screaming Chinese running 
through the fields from either side. A mortar had 
been brought to bear but the small supply of ammo 
had soon become exhausted. No one could tell 
what the outcome would be but they had continued 
to fire, hoping for a break. 

At 4 P.M., a whistle had sounded from a dump 
of trees that had been used by the Chinese as a 
forward command post. With this signal had come 
the heaviest barrage of the afternoon. Then firing 
had ceased. The perplexed Marines had crouched 
in the ditches, peering through the drifting gun- 
smoke, and wondering what was going to happen. 
They had seen a white flag rise slowly over the 
compound and hang limply in the still air. 

Two interpreters and a Navy corpsman had ad- 
vanced toward the symbol of surrender but a snap 
shot had caught the medic in the leg and sprawled 
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him in the road. At this point the Chinese had 
withdrawn. After treating the wounded the patrol 
had remounted and proceeded to Peiping, leaving 
the remains of two wrecked trucks and the bodies 
of several Chinese. 

Generalissimo Chiang Kai Shek had sent his 
condolences to the commanding general, to the 
men of the Corps and to the bereaved families of 
the deceased. 

The wounded had received numerous presents and 
flowers, swift justice to the offenders had been 
promised to the outraged people of the United 
States, and now Americans and Chinese were 
gathered to honor the dead. 

The services were brief and quiet. Coolies, busi- 
ness men, Marines, property owners and rice farmers 
sat side by side and listened to the tribute paid by 
Major John Kwan, interpreter and representative 
for the mayor of Chang Ting-ngai. Major General 
Kellar Rockey, commanding Marine Forces in 
China, answered briefly in acceptance. The memorial 
services were read and the scrolls unveiled in the 
hushed auditorium; then the Marines prayed in 
benediction for their fallen comrades. 

The following day flowers were placed on the 
graves of the four Marines and more were strewn 
at the scene of battle. The encounter had taken 
place exactly 369 days after V-J day. END 


From stage of the flower-decked theater Major General Keller 
Rockey answers briefly in pamano mice of Chinese condoiences 


Marines place wreaths on the graves of their fallen comrades. 
The next day flowers were strewn over the scene of battle 
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~ A SON FOR 


CHRISTMAS 
EVE 


The season’s spirit captured 
Don as he quit the huge station 
nal i and moved through 42nd street 


* V4 2 » 
i H GH above him, through the haze of dust 


and smoke, Don could see the vague outline 

of the lofty arched ceiling. The mass of stone 

* and steel at the corner of Seventh Avenue and 

@ WppThirty-third seemed to be disregarding the fact 

‘that it was Christmas Eve, and went wearily about 

its usual task of receiving and dispatching the 
travelers of the world. 


By Kari Schuon 
Leatherneck Staff Writer 
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ABBON FOR CHRISTMAS EVE (continued) 








Glancing down at his uniform he caught a glimpse 
of the emblem sewed to his Marine greens and again 
he wondered why, of all the days in the year, it had 
been his misfortune to be discharged the day before 
Christmas. 

Why couldn't it have been New Year’s, or the 
Fourth of July, or Thanksgiving, or even Easter. 

It shouldn't matter, he told himself. But it did; 
it would always matter, as long as there was a 
Christmas. There would always be visions of a little 
boy who had gone away — a little boy who would 
have been proud of his Dad in a Marine uniform. 

There had been times when jungle heat and Jap 
bullets had provided an escape from memory but in 
the loneliness of cool evenings he'd sit near the beach 
and make a futile attempt to ward off the confusion 
of thoughts forcing their way into his mind. He tried 
reasoning with himself but somehow, his reasoning 
always lacked conviction. In everything he had done 
since the loss of his child there had been a secret 
make-believe influence. His enlistment in the Marine 
Corps at the start of the war would have made the 
boy happy and proud. 

The vastness of the Pennsylvania Station brought 
back the familiar loneliness and confusion. Suddenly 
he wanted to get away from the cold interior and the 
blue-gray mist above. He looked at his watch and 
realized that more than an hour remained before his 
train would be leaving. He checked his bag and 
walked quickly up the steps and through the long, 
huge corridor to Seventh Avenue. The street was 
wet, and people shuffled along in the dampness with 
last-minute purchases under their arms. He turned 
to the left and started toward the glow of lights that 
was Forty-second Street. 

The sight of the avenue, the people, and the lights 
made him feel better. It would be nice to be home 
again. Ann would be waiting for him with a minia- 
ture Christmas tree and lots of good things to eat 
and drink, and she'd put her arms around him. . 

He felt the tiny package in his breast pocket, 
wrapped in silver paper and tied with a white 
ribbon. He hoped she'd like it; she wanted a new 
watch, and his taste had always pleased her... . Of 
course she'd like it. She’d be looking lovelier than 
ever and he'd give her the watch, and afterwards 
they'd sit around and talk 

He felt the slight bump of another package he 
was carrying in his side pocket and he remembered 
how difficult conversation always was at this time 
of year. It was for this reason that he regretted 
being discharged just before Christmas. They'd 
talk, but there would be that damnable uneasiness 
about it. Each thinking tiroughts they didn’t dare 
say thoughts they longed to put into words but 
didn’t dare. They were cherished thoughts that 
tortured and divided them 

The little narrow package continued to thump 
against his thigh. It was heavy, and with each step 
it seemed to thump a little harder, like a clock tick- 
ing louder and louder in the middle of a sleepless 
night. 


There were five other small gifts, like this one, 


a moment of reality to an 


locked in a desk drawer. Last year’s had been for a 
boy of eight; this one was for a nine-year-old boy. 
It was strange how much pleasure he got out of 
buying them even if he had to lock them in a 
drawer. 

He passed the stage door of the Met and wan- 
dered on to the Crossroads Cafe. Forty-second 
Street’s yuletide crowd enveloped him and he 
crossed to the Times Building. 

A young voice beside him called, ‘‘ Paper, mister?” 

It had always been, ‘‘ Paper, Gyrene?”’ or ‘‘ Paper, 
Sarge?"’ The word “‘mister’”’ had a pleasant sound. 
He turned and saw a boy with an armful of papers, 
smiling up at him. There was none of the metro- 
politan salesmanship about his smile; it was simply 
a friendly smile. He stopped and reached into his 
pocket. 

*“What have you got?” he asked. 

“Tribune.” 

Don gave the boy a coin and took the paper. 

““My Dad was a Marine. ...*’ There was a lot 
of pride in the boy’s voice. 


**He was?” 

“*Sure, Sixth Division.”’ 

“Okinawa?” 

“Yeah...."’’ The boy looked down. “‘He was 


killed there.”’ 

There was a moment, almost of quiet, while men 
and women hurried past the Marine and the news- 
boy; then the boy drew another paper from the 
bundle. In somewhat pathetic confusion he stepped 
away, shouting: 

“*Paper . . . Read all about it . .. Paper. ... 

Don started to walk away but the slight bump 
of the small package in his side pocket made him 
hesitate. He stopped and watched the boy. Business 
wasn't too good, people were in too much of a hurry 
to stop for a paper. Don walked over to the boy. 

‘*‘How many papers you got, son?” he asked. 

** Just these,’’ the boy said, and he counted them. 
“Eight.” 

‘*What are you going to do after you sell them?” 

““Goin’ home. Gee, don’t you know it’s Christ- 
mas?” 

“That’s right. It is, isn’t it? Tell you what I'll 
do, I'll buy your papers.” 

“All of 'em?” 

“*Sure. How much?” 

‘“*Twenty-four cents.” 

“‘Cheap enough,”” he gave the boy the money. 
“*Now, how would you like a glass of milk and some 
of that fancy cake they sell over there at the 
cafeteria?” 

Don saw the boy’s eyes sparkle as he said: 

**Gee, that’s swell.’ He hesitated a moment; then 
added, ‘‘But I can’t stay long. Mom said to hurry 
right home on account of she’s gonna have a special 
lunch for us tonight.”’ 

“*Sure,”’ said Don, “‘Only a few minutes 
to catch a train soon.” 

“Where you goin?” asked the boy as they started 
to cross the street. 

**Boston.”” 

‘That your home?” 

a 

“*Gee, I'll bet you'll be glad to get there. .. . Pop 
used to write about comin’ home all the time 
till he stopped writin’... .” 

The little package in Don’s pocket bumped 
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I have 









puzzled newsboy and 






old dream 





against his leg as they walked into the cafeteria. 
He picked up a tray and ordered coffee and a glass 
of milk while the boy’s eyes took in the counter 
loaded with fancy pastries. 

“*See anything you'd like?’’ asked Don. 

The boy pointed. ‘‘ That thing over there with the 
whipped cream and cherries. ...”’ 

Don put two of them on his tray and they sat 
down at a table. He watched the boy as he started 
to devour the frosting. He was a little fellow with 
dark hair, a least bit too long, and black eyes with 
a wide, innocent, look. 

““You’re kinda like my Dad,”’ said the boy. ‘“‘He 
was tall, too....”’ 

There was something about the way the boy 
spoke, almost an uncertainty. Don recognized it. 

“*You liked him, didn’t you?” 

“Yeah, he was swell. Used to play with me 
all the time.... He worked nights — drove a 
Quick. ...” 

The boy chose his words carefully, as if he was 
stepping from stone to stone as he crossed a stream. 

“And your mother — — is she nice?”’ 

“*Oh, she’s swell too. ... She must have liked my 
Dad a lot. ...’’ The small voice trailed off and he 
picked up his glass of milk. 

“*I imagine she did like him.” 

“That’s why we don’t talk about him...on 
account of it makes her feel so bad . . . I don’t know 
much . . . but it don’t seem right, not to talk about 
somebody you liked so much. It ain’t right, is it?”’ 

Don wished he knew the answer. 

“*I don’t know ... what does your mother say?” 

“She don’t say anything. When I ask her about 
him, sme gets kinda sad and says something about 
something else... .”’ 

Don understood so well. He knew that sad look, 
and he knew all about the art of changing the 
subject. 

**T know she thinks an awful lot about him,’’ the 
boy continued, “‘but she don’t say what she’s 
thinkin’."’ He ate the last cherry. ‘‘Maybe she'd 
feel better if she did say it.”’ 

**Maybe....” 

“That’s why it’s so swell bein’ here with you. 
I can talk about him and you listen, and don’t say 
something else. ... It’s kinda hard to tell you what 
I mean....” 

But Don knew. He felt the slight bulge in the 
pocket of his greens. Unbuttoning the flap he drew 
out the small oblong package. 

“I bought a present today for a little boy but . . . 
I won’t be able to give it to him. . . I think maybe 
you'd like it.”’ 

His companion’s eyes shone as he handed him the 
gaily wrapped little box. 

“Gee, thanks,” said the boy as he took the gift 
and hastily unwrapped it. 

Don watched the delight in his eyes as he opened 
the box and gently fondled a gleaming penknife. 

“*Gee, thanks,”’ he said again. Words didn’t come 
too easily. ‘“‘ This is swell... Gee....” 

“‘Guess we'd better be going,” Don got up. “I’ve 
got to catch a train.” 

The boy pocketed the gift and together they left 
the cafeteria. On the corner, Don said: 

“*Good night, fellow.”’ 

“‘Good night, mister. Merry Christmas.”’ 

“Merry Christmas, scr.” ne 
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MASTER GUNNERY SERGEANT J. 8. BROADUS 
Winner of the golf crown 


CAPTAIN ARTHUR S$. SOMERS 
Quantico team member 















by Arthur E. Mielke 


Photos by Louis Lowery 


Leatherneck Photographic Director 





HEN the east met the west in the all-conti- East Coast tennis and golf feams beat 


nental Marine golf and tennis championships 

at Camp Lejeune recently, a new field of 
varsity-type competition, heretofore ignored in the q hn e fo) est ft a e west cou » faa +) 4 fe r 
organized play of Marines, was opened up. It was 


the first of a series of contests on an ambitious 
athletic program now in the mill of new Special in the first national championships 
Services planning. 
Most of this planning is still in the tentative 
stage. Next year, when the turmoil caused by the 4 
discharge of hundreds of thousands of men will held by Corps Special Services 
have subsided, Marines will be able to compete 
in practically every major and minor sport in the @®eaeseesees?eeeseteeseseeeeeoeeeeee7oeee eee 
athletic manual. In the spring there will be basket- 
ball, bowling and track. Then will follow, in the 
appropriate seasons, golf, tennis, swimming, base- 
ball, softball, boxing and wrestling. All-continental 
and all-Marine Corps championships will be held 


in as many of these sports as is feasible. 
TURN PAGE 19 





INAUGURATION FOR SPORTS (con't) 


as. 5 a 


In pre-war years football and baseball were the 
only sports taken seriously enough by the Corps 
to be staged on a national basis. Intramural athletic 
activities were handled by officers who had other 
duties. There was no higher echelon to effect a 
Corps-wide program 

The excellent performances of the individual and 
team entries, and the keen competition, at Lejeune, 
speaks well for the sports ambitions of Special 
Services and for the judgment of Colonel W. O. 
Thompson, its head, in selecting these particular 
games for the maiden attempt 

Authorization for the matches was given in May 
Late in the summer, teams and individuals from 
the east coast met at Lejeune for the eastern cham- 
pionships and from the west coast at El Toro. 
These cornprised the semi-finals. The winners went 
to Lejeune, where the east coast team winners, 
Quantico in tennis and Parris Island in golf, went 
on to take the national titles in those sports, respec- 
tively. Master Gunnery Sergeant Junior B. Broadus 
of Quantico won the individual golf championship, 
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Captain Conrad uses his putter to get 
out of a sand trap adjoining a green 
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The gallery follows one of the threesomes down a fairway. Few 
Marines were able to attend because of other mid-week duties 
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Keen competition was displayed as the 
-matched Parris Island and El 


teams crossed clubs in the Lejeu 





and Corporal Walter V. Walsh of Lejeune was 
declared the tennis champ, through default. The 
east coast had made a clean sweep. 

The 36-hole individual and team golf contests 
were run off simultaneously over a two-day period. 
Each team consisted of four men. The western team 
included Captain Robert L. Conrad of El Toro, one 
of the individual championship contenders. But, 
since Gunny Broadus, the other, was not a member 
of the east team, it was necessary to play in three- 
somes to accommodate the resultant nine players. 
Broadus, Conrad and Major John C. Jordan of 
Augusta, Ga., commanding officer of the First 
Recruit Battalion at Parris Island, made up the 


first of the threesomes. s 


The first day’s play was comparatively du 
Broadus’ game was on while Conrad’s was defini 
off. When the contestants teed off for the s d 
18 holes of medal play Broadus had a seven- ke 
advantage by virtue of his 76 against Conrg@’s 
But on this round the tables were turned#Conrad 
was hitting exceptionally long balls and sinking 
those tough long putts. 4 

Coming into the fourth hole Capgf Conrad, a 
pilot with MAGs 25 and 15 duringAhe war, had 
lopped off one of those precious seyeén strokes. He 
was shooting par while the gunnyJa@ First Division 
veteran with 19 years of Marine @orps’ time behind 
him, was one over. Then ca the near-debacle. 
Broadus drove his tee shot intg one of the innumer- 
able sand traps down the cefiter of the fairway on 
the 372-yard hole. Conreaiiiven in the clear. The 
gunny then elected to tal® a chance and shoot for 
the green instead of tenting himself with a 
simple “out.” f 

But luck wasn’t with him. His well hit shot 
struck the top of tHe bunker and rolled back in. 
Again the gunny gé@ed off on the ball. This time it 
cleared the bun but found yet another bunker 
some 50 yards feed. 

Such breakg*might have unnerved a lesser man, 
but Gunny Broadus was a seasoned performer. He 
had won tp Asia Open in Shanghai in 1935 and 
had been mpion of Guam in 1932 and 1933. 

His fogirth stroke still was short. When he pitched 
on theggreen he came to rest a good ten feet from 
the pin. He almost sank the 10-footer. The ball 
comé@ to rest on the very lip of the cup, but it just 
woldn’t drop. He holed out in seven. 
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Conrad took full advantage of his rival’s lapse. 
His second stroke made the green and he two 
putted, giving him a par four. At the end of the 
outgoing nine, the captain had reduced the gunny’s 


lead to two strokes. He had shot a 37 while thé 


gunny got a 42. But the rock-steady Broadus could 
not be fazed. Still stroking easily he came back in 
39, one less than Conrad's 40. His two-day total 
was 157; Conrad’s was 160. 

Although Conrad’s second-day score of 77 could 
not sink Broadus it definitely put his team in the 
play for the team trophy. The closely matched 
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Major Jordan exhibits perfect form as 
he uses an iron on the short No. 8 hole 





“Only this much.” Colonel 8. H. McDowell, a P.l. team alternate, 
relives that near hole-in-one with Major Jordan and his wife 
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Golf stylist Major Jordan shows how to sink a 16-footer. Some of the 


final day's best golf was exhibited by the 


opposing El Toro and Parris Island teams went 
into the second day’s competition with but a single 
stroke separating them. The score was P.I., 335; 
El Toro, 336. 

At the end of 27 holes of play a single stroke still 
separated the two teams but this time El] Toro 
held the advantage. The final nine holes told the 
story. Long putts began to click for the easterners 
while the westerners tightened up and began missing 
easy ones. A heartbreaking 10 on the 558-yard No. 
14 hole by a westerner sounded the death knell for 
his team. At the end of the 36 holes of medal play 
the P.I. team of Sergeant Major Hansel Ray, of 
Lake Worth, Fla., team captain; Maj. Jordan; 

xyeant Major William E. Gardner, of Northboro, 





Runners-up. 
and Ploski and Captains Leu and Conrad line up before the final match 
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Sgt. Maj. 
team trophy from Brig. Gen. David R. Nimmer 





The match-winning putt. Gunny Broadus holes 
out on No. 18 and becomes the first golf champ 


Players on the El Toro team (I. to r.) MT Sgts. Hubbard 


unheralded P.l. officer 


Mass.; and Sergeant Richard C. Knop, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., won out by 667 to 672. 

Capt. Conrad headed the losing team. Others 
were Captain Reinhardt Leu, of Chicago, IIl.; and 
Master Technical Sergeants David F. Hubbard, 
of Pocatello, Idaho, and John S. Ploski, of Costa 
Mesa, Calif. 

At the start of the second day’s play it appeared 
that the unheralded Maj. Jordan might prove to 
be the tournament’s dark horse. After equalling 
par on the first hole he shot a birdie two on the 
168-yard second. The gallery thought it was about 
to witness that rarest of golf shots — a hole-in-one 
on this hole. The major, using a No. 5 iron, lofted 
his tee shot onto the green. It rolled forward on a 


To the victors. Ray accepting the 


Friendly enemies. Gunny Broadus (left) wishes opponent Captain Conrad 
luck as the final day's ploy starts. The gunny's steadiness won out 











The winners. A jubilant Sgt. Knop shows his teammates the scorecard- 
The others are Sgt. Maj. Gardner, Major Jordan and Sgt. Maj. Ray 
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The victors. The Quantico team of (front) Raiche 
Captains Aldrich (left) and Somers watch and Alternates Sauter and McBrayer and (rear) Tennis Champ Walsh shows the serving 
others play while awaiting their contest Bebb, Holcombe and Somers, afier the contests form that won him the singles title 











“The same to you. The doubles players Bankhead returns while playing net. His partner, Action in the doubles match. Holcombe P 
observe the amenities before the battle Flying Ace Aldrich, watches the play from the rear slaps a return as Somers stands ready 
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Lejeune’s Corporal Wolter V. Walsh receives the tengi les trophy from Police call. Court honors were divided between the Quantico 
Brig. Gen. Nimmer. Walsh won without a fight — the defaylted tennis players and the Lejeune sweepers. Both cleaned up 
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dj line towards the pin. When the players came 
OBE the green they found the ball resting less than 
a foot-and-a-half from the hole. Jordan then went 
on to shoot a par 5 on No. 3 and another birdie on 
the No. 4 hole that proved so ornery to Broadus. 

But, just like the gunny, the major met his 
Nemesis. His was the 450-yard No. 5 hole. A good 
tee shot came to rest behind one of the few trees in 
the fairway. The second shot hit the tree and kicked 
off at an angle. When the smoke cleared, the major 
had a seven and was back with the field. He finished 
the outgoing nine with a 39 and came back in 42. 

All the members of both teams, as well as Gunny 
Broadus, were combat veterans. The westerners 
were from Marine aviation while the Parris Islanders 
had been either seagoing or FMF. 

Lejeune’s Corp. Walsh really won the individual 
tennis crown when he defeated Marines from Quan- 
tico, Norfolk and from his own base in the eastern 
championship. The west coast champ, Major Rich- 
ard H. Pierce of Miramar, did not come east for 
the all-continental meet. Walsh, a native of Houston, 
Tex., whose home is in Los Angeles, is a veteran of 
Iwo Jima where he fought with the Fifth Division. 
He is 20 years old. 

In the tennis team play, four singles matches 
were held the first day, and one doubles the second. 
In the first singles Captain Donald N. Aldrich of 
Moline, Ill., one of the Corps’ leading aces, found 
Captain Arthur S. Somers of Brooklyn, N. Y., con- 
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Bankhead smashes aon overhead return to Bebb 
during the pair's marathon singles encounter 


siderably tougher than the Japs. He lost out in 
straight sets to Somers, the Quantico captain. 
Aldrich, who was captain of the El Toro team, is 
holder of the Navy Cross, the Distinguished Flying 
Cross and numerous other awards. He is credited 
with downing 20 Jap planes in combat. 

Johnny Bankhead, 21-year-old sergeant from 
Paris, Tex., met Quantico’s Navy Lieutenant Ken- 
neth C. Bebb of Wichita Falls, Tex., in the second 
singles contest. Bankhead and Bebb played some of 
the best tennis in the tournament. It took 72 games 
of scorching play to settle the issue. The scores were 
6-4, 11-13, 11-9 and 10-8 in the Marine’s favor. 
Lieut. Bebb is a medical officer attached to a 
Marine aviation unit. 

The match provided an unusual incident. During 
a very fast exchange the lean sergeant got a stitch 
in the thigh. He managed to finish the rally before 
collapsing. Contestant Bebb quickly turned Doctor 
Bebb. He hurdled the net and went to his opponent’s 
assistance and in a few minutes had the youth on 
his feet again. The match resumed and, ironically, 
the Marine defeated his benefactor. 

Bankhead’s victory evened the score between the 
east and west aggregations at one-all. 

In the third contest a corpsman, James W. 
Bonham of Bessemer, Ala., defeated another fighter 
pilot, First Lieutenant James V. Holcombe of 
Memphis, Tenn., who represented Quantico. Hol- 
combe holds the DFC and Air Medal. After a shaky 
start Bonham settled down to play steady, if not 
brilliant, tennis. Holcombe was erratic, following up 
almost impossible strokes with poor ones. 

The last match again evened up the opposing 
teams. Quantico’s 21-year-old Sergeant Donald M. 
Raiche, of Manchester, N. H., managed to outlast 
El Toro’s Master Technical Sergeant Edward E. 
Grebenstein, of Far Hills, N. J., after going the 
limit of five sets. The scores were 4-6; 6-3; 6-3; 
3-6; 8-6. 

The decisive doubles match took place the fol- 
lowing day. Capt. Somers, eastern captain and 
steadiest player throughout the tournament, paired 
up with Lieut. Holcombe. Their opponents were 
Capt. Aldrich and Sgt. Bankhead. All four are mem- 
bers of Marine aviation. 

The first two sets of this match went to the 
eastern team in fairly short order, 6-1, 6-3, after 
play that was highlighted by Holcombe’s excellent 
blasts and angle shots at the net. The westerners 
came back to take the third set, 7-5 but the match 





The El Toro team of Grebenstein, Bankhead, 
Aldrich and Bonham, which lost to Quantico 


and championship went to Quantico when the 
Somers-Holcombe duo won the fourth set, 6-2. 

The matches definitely proved that Marines are 
interested in these sports. It also proved that such 
tournaments are practicable. The west coast con- 
testants in the matches flew east in Marine Corps 
transports. Everything was in readiness for the 
matches which began promptly on schedule. The 
organization Was 

The only drawback was the shortage of person- 
nel at the various Marine posts. On the West Coast, 
teams from Oakland and San Pedro were formed but 
members of both were discharged before they had 
a chance to compete. The same, to a lesser extent, 
was true in the east. Here whole teams had to be 
reorganized because the finals came just when 
practically all Marine reservists were being dis- 
charged. 

Generally, the stress in sports is to be on the 
intramural type but with the understanding that 
the best of the intramuralists will have a chance to 
compete against the best in the Marine Corps. 

At the conclusion of the Lejeune tournament 
the competitors were given trophies by Brigadier 
General David R. Nimmer. All the players and team 
alternates received individual awards and both the 
winning and losing teams were given trophies. The 
large cups given the winning teams are of the 
“perpetual” type and will be retained by the win- 
ning teams only as long as they are unbeaten in 
the yearly competitions. 

Special Services is looking ahead to bigger and 
better tournaments all the time. In the immediate 
future this branch of the Division of Personnel 
hopes to have all-Marine Corps competition. This 
would entail having eliminations in the Pacific and 
pitting the winners of these contests against the 
best the States can offer. Special Services also is 
sounding out Navy on the possibility of an all-Navy 
competition. 

The various stations of the Marine Corps in the 
future will have sports programs comparable to 
many of the large American universities, after this 
program is effectively launched. Maybe some day 
another Gene Tunney will emerge from the Corps. 
Maybe some of tomorrow’s great golfers or tennis 
players may get their sports’ groundwork as mem- 
bers of the Corps. At any rate, the Corps, thanks 
to Special Services, will have all these facilities 
available and the rest is up to the Marines them- 
selves. END 





Raiche (left) and McBrayer (right) admire the 
tennis team trophy held by teammate Sauter 
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MARINE who has spent nearly seven years 
away from his home town expects some 
change, but I was utterly unprepared for the 
reception awaiting me as I burst into my native 
mud puddle in North Texas, early on an October 
Sunday morning 

I blinked sleepily and surveyed the throng gath- 





ered in the streets. A lonely, disgruntled sparrow 
was noisily squawking in an oak tree on North 
Center Street, and a dog of a dubious hybrid an- 
cestry was sniffing the well in the town square. The 
rest of the people were apparently in bed. 

Two blocks in front of me I could see the open 
doors of old Doc Jackson's drugstore. I walked 
toward it, hoping to see even one face that would be 
vaguely familiar. As I entered the place, I saw some- 
body bending over behind the tobacco showcase 

“Where can I hire a horse and buggy, Bub?” 

This may have sounded unfriendly, but I felt jus- 
tified — seven years can do things to a man 

“Bub,” when he had slowly brought himself erect, 
proved to be a man who needn't have worried about 
the draft in 1861. Aiming a rheumy eye at me, he 
growled: 

“They’s uh cab station down on Abe Lincoln 
Street. Their number's in the phone book.” 

I called a cab and turned back to the old duck 











“*it’s sure good to be home!” 

There was a spot on the left lower corner of the 
glass that occupied his attention, so I waited until 
he straightened up. 

“I used to live here.” 

““Didjee?” The glass still did not suit him. 

The cabbie atoned for any reticence on the part of 
the drugstore attendant. In a smooth, uninterrupti- 
ble monologue he told me that “things shore ain’t 
the same no more,” that “‘ them strikes is shore gonna 
mess things up,” and “‘my boy, Jed — you knew Jed 
didn’t you — no? Well, Jed’s a captain in the Air 
Corps.” 

Five minutes of my money went by before he 
asked where I wanted to go. 

The ride to my home was pleasant, since I ignored 
his asthmatic rumble and concentrated on the 
scenery. I noticed there was a new macadam road 
and wondered how much squeeze had gone into its 
construction — just another example of how the 
service can twist a man’s outlook. 

At home, at least, I was a hero. The fatted Rhode 
Island Red lost his head and at the noonday table I 
refought the battles of Bataan and Corregidor. The 
meat dish was Bataan; Corregidor was the gravy 
boat; and the smaller forts were represented by the 
salt and pepper shakers. For a final note of authen- 
ticity, I pinned four stars on the canary and let him 
fly his cage — to the South! 

From dinner conversation I learned that the back 
40 acres had been returned to grass, that Mabel, a 
mule I had been fond of in my youth, had died of 
acute distemperament, and that the price of cotton 
was going to lose some Democrat votes in the next 
election. Fannyie Benton, my sweetheart of the 
fourth year in school, was still unmarried, but was 
making so much money in her wartime job that she 
was not worried. Dub Tucker, who had draft-dodged 
up to the time of Okinawa, was now lanquvishing on 
guard duty at Guam. The things that a man’s 
family can learn while he’s gone! 

All this was interesting, but there were things 
about which I was more anxious to get the dope — 
things you don’t ask about at the family board. 

The next day I polished and preened until my 
arms ached and drove in to my old club on Main 
Street. Abbots Pool Parlor was still the same. So was 
Charlie. Clutching me to his chalky vest, he chortled: 

“It’s good to see you, Jack. Say, I got some new 
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Absent seven years from his home in the Lone 
Star state, a. Marine returns for a 
few days leave down north of the Rio Grande 


cues back in ’39; you shoulda been here then. By the 
way, you never did send that five you borrowed just 
before you left in ’38.” 

Charlie is a nice guy, but he loves a nickel like his 
own mother; he wouldn’t part with cither of them 
unless he was certain of getting a dime in return. 

I challenged a likely-looking ecighth-grader and 
enjoyed a game of “eight-ball.”” Had I chosen a third- 
grader, I might have won. 

The Farmers’ Cafe hadn’t changed — same smells, 
same mirrors, same scratched bar, but oh, that 
dusky creation in the gingham apron behind the 
counter. I recognized her as the youngest of a family 
noted for the beauty of its women. The “‘where’s 
your brother Willie, now” angle was a natural. My 
dreams in technicolor seemed to be very near the 
production stage, when I heard the girl talking to 
another woman about “my husband and the chil- 
dren.” It suddenly came to me that I never had 
liked the beer in that cafe, anyway. I went out into 
the sunshine, dust, clatter and chatter of Main Street. 

Monday afternoon, in a dusty, red-brick Texas 
town, can be very entertaining, provided you are an 
authority on, or even faintly interested in, mules, 
tractors, the culture of head lettuce, or “what we 
ought to do with them blankety-blank-blank Japs.”’ 
I bore up Marinefully against an avalanche of 
opinions on Hedy Lamarr, on the FEPC bill, and 
on the Civil War — issues on either side of which you 
can get bets of any sort. Opinions are as necessary 
to the South as are spinach and Senator Claghorn. 

When the sun had been talked into setting, the 
hayseed and hominy went to bed to let the lusty 
youth of the city frolic. That night mayhem and 
arson went unnoticed. Hard-heeled, rough-talking 
cowmen jumped their horses up and down Main 
Drag, shooting off their guns and mouths at every- 
thing that moved; money-crazed gangsters made 
highly-combustible love to brightly-rouged fallen 
women; and Gene Autry galloped musically into 
the governor’s mansion. All this and selected short 
subjects at the two movie houses. Meanwhile I ate 
ice cream in four flavors, until I lost all sense of 
time and money values. The town still talks of the 
time I treated, in four flavors, a party of 20. 

“Some people just never learn the value of a 
dollar!”’ 

I moved on to see a little more of Texas. 

Fort Worth was much better. In that cosmopolitan 

















overgrown cow town, a man can enter a bar and 
immediately find himself flying cleanly over three 
tables, propelled by a playful tap delivered by a 
beef-fed goliath from the plains. Then, struggling 
fearfully to the perpendicular, he may find that 
“*Tom only done that because he likes your looks and 
wants to buy you a drink.”” The wise furlougher 





accepts the offer but, regardless of the size or charm 
of the newfound host, he takes only what is sold over 
the bar. The strength of some of the stuff they carry 
on their hips down there will make a man realize 
why they no longer feel it necessary to carry guns. 

There is one block in Forth Worth that can 
furnish everything that a furloughing Marine could 
dream of needing. On the northwest corner stands a 
poolroom equipped with shine-boy, valet service, 
and sleek, smelly individuals who will give you odds 
that tomorrow will be 30 hours long. 

Next door is a cafe which is the unadvertised 
rendezvous of everything unattached and willing to 
become otherwise. The dapper squirt of cologne who 
owns the cafe is also the entrepreneur of a dance spot 
on the second floor, where Bubby Birmingham’s Bad 
Boys will, if they like the taste of your gin, play any 
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‘URLOUGH 
N TEXAS 


by-Sgt. Lucius F. Johnston 
Leatherneck Stoff Wrifer 


tune dating from 1900 onward. If you can’t dance, 
and will admit it, the boys in the back room will let 
you bet a month’s pay or 375 Holstein heifers that 
you can hit an inside straight. They are a friendly 
lot, unless one of them comes out after a losing streak 
to find yau dancing with his girl friend, who has 
been sitting and gossiping at one of the ringside 
tables. The game is honest; the manager said so as 
he cashed my second check one night. 

When I would tire of the Blue Glove and its 
iniquity, I had only to step next door to the Creden- 
tial Hotel for a comfortable room at a price which a 
junketing private could afford and still have bus fare. 
Down on the southwest corner of the block a package 
store was easily available. 

For details on the other side of the block, I refer 
the reader to the Chamber of Commerce, Fort 
Worth, (Where the West Begins, Suh) Texas. I felt 
no need of investigating. 

Intensive research in isolated spots may prove 
instructive, but it is on the transportation lines that 
a man can learn most about windy Texas and the 
people, deserving same adjective, who dwell within. 
One learns that the bus drivers are the knight- 
errings of the present age. He watches these sharply- 
uniformed dignitaries sit at their controls and make 
contacts that would turn a Marine’s ornaments 
green in envy. 

I have never seen bus drivers drinking coffee in 
silence, and have been struck again and again with 
their aversion to male conversationalists. They 
shower their benign solicitude (company regulations, 
they tell you) upon rheumatic old gentlewomen and 
fragrant young innocents alike, while male pas- 
sengers are curtly referred to the sign about con- 
versation with the operator when vehicle is in 
operation, etc. 

Checkroom girls in the various cities think the sun 
rises, sets and occasionally eclipses in the exhaust of 
a Greyhound bus. I made caustic comment on this 
point to a girl in the Austin depot, to have her simper: 

**Get a job driving and see, big boy!”’ 

A chest full of ribbons is lost in such competition. 

Because of four conventions that were booming 
through her streets and hotels, Houston could offer 
but courtly refusals when I looked for a place to 
stay. Neither money, flattery with a southern flavor, 
nor display of hashmarks could get me accommoda- 
tions, so I left on the 3:45 Limited with “* Deep in the 









Heart of Texas’’ pounding in my ears. Eighteen of 
the 24 records on every juke-box in that city carried 
the song. 

On the highway along the Gulf Coast innumerable 
whistle stops with unpronounceable names made me 
suspect that the driver had enjoyed himself more 
copiously in Houston than I. He cleared his name by 
pointing out the roadside signs when I asked him 
what his one-man discussion was about. 

Corpus Christi had too many sailors for a Marine 
on furlough to enjoy life. The sea gulls seemed friend- 
ly enough, but the way they deserted a man when 
his peanuts were exhausted reniinded me of liberties 
I had attempted elsewhere. 

I muttered something about this being where I 
came in and mounted the bus for the Naval Hospital 
in Corpus. The honeymoon was over. 





Three months is not sufficient for a comprehensive 
study of any community, but whatever I may have 
thought, in fits of depression, of the gusty inhabi- 
tants of a very windy state — I’m not spending my 
next furlough in Hoboken! END 
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Okinawan children of various types 
for Lieutenant Duncan's local color photographs of the island 


ters, there came, not many weeks ago, a 

telegram relaying a message from His Excel- 
lency, Anastasio Somoza, President of Nicaragua. 
It requested permission to make use of the talents 
of Marine Lieutenant David D. Duncan for a few 
days down in Central America. The message stated 
casually that President Somoza was having a festival 
in his country and that he would like Duncan to 
fly down to Nicaragua for the week end tc take a 
few pictures and then fly back to Washington, all 
at no expense to the American government. 

Unfortunately, the said lieutenant was on urgent 
orders which could not be interrupted and the 
Nicaraguan Embassy was so informed, with regrets. 

Anyone considering the matter, even at Head- 
quarters, Marine Corps, would admit that it was 
an unusual request. And it was, to everyone but the 
jungle side-kick of Malakai Mo. Duncan had had 
the honor before. 

How that came about is just one page in the diary 
of D. D. Duncan, the legendary lensman, who, 
before he came into the Corps, had been shot in 
both hips, bitten on both hands by deadly snakes, 
and was well-known from Nova Scotia to New 
Zealand. 


T O THE Commandant’s Office in Headquar- 





were excellent 


The fantastic story of Marine 


camera ace David Duncan’s exploits 


Now, some of the rarest birds to wear the Marine 
Corps uniform in World War II were the combat 
photographers. In an outfit that has always had 
more characters in it than the QM had shoes for, 
these picture-takers were widely hailed as Gyrenes 
who really took the rag offen the bush. 

Just their normal way of life was enough to put 
first-sergeants in strait-jackets and convince the 
other hands that photographers lived on a simple 
diet of hashish, super vitamins and Buck Rogers. 
For combat photographers, nothing was too weird 
to try just once for a picture, whether it was hang- 
ing by their toes from the Washington monument 
or asking a Jap in a banzai charge to ‘‘hold that 
pose!” ; 

Of all these unusual birds, perhaps the one with 
the most brilliant plumage was the same Duncan, 
who until recently was that first lieutenant who 
wore a Fiji infantry patch on his left shoulder. The 
way Dave Duncan, as an officer with a photographic 
squadron, happened to be the only American so 
honored by the dusky masters of jungle fighting, or 
how he contrived to fly at 400 knots in a belly tank 
slung beneath a P-38, is part of the wartime legend 
that has grown around him. 

You wouldn’t get much of an idea of what makes 
him tick from a look at his standard statistics. He 
is 30 years old, weighs 170 pounds and is a mite 
over six feet. His years in the sun make him look 
more like a Brazilian than the Scotchman that he 
is. You might get a hint from his hands and eyes, 
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subjects 


which are those of a master craftsman, or from his 
terrific zest for living. But to really appreciate this 
poor man’s Marco Polo you have to hark back to 
his days in knee-britches. 

During his tour in grade school he got more stick 
time in the hall than any other moppet, and earned 
his liberty money collecting snakes. Mind you, he 
wasn’t incorrigible. He just had a mind of his own. In 
those days the Kansas City mothers and their pig- 
tailed progeny figured Duncan as the most hor- 
rendous little boy for miles around. That never 
phased Dave. He just kept right on bagging snakes 
until, at 12, he had one of the biggest collections 
west of the Mississippi. His own family gave up 
when Susie, their prize laundress, ran into the boon- 
docks and never returned after finding three of 
Dave's specimens nestling in her wash tub. 

As he recalls it, Dave worked his way through 
grammar school by snake-snatching. This was also 
his magna cum laude as an Eagle Scout. 

The point to remember is this: What really snowed 
Duncan about catching snakes was not the cash in 
it but the fascination of matching himself against 
highly dangerous numbers like the rattler and the 
copperhead, and making them like it. Besides, it 
gave him the excuse to do what all kids his age 
wanted to do but couldn't roam and hunt as 
he pleased. 

This urge to ramble and see things was well-fed 
while he was in high school. Each summer Dave 
and his gang would buy a rattletrap for fifteen bucks, 
wire it together, and clatter down the turnpike. In 
four such junkets, they managed to hit every one of 
the 48 states, Canada and Mexico, all at 20 miles an 
hour. An account of the trips would sound like 
Sunday night in Allen’s Alley where everything 
happened from scaring hell out of a customs in 


Looking like characters trom “Ali Bobo and the Forty Thieves’ 
these Okinawan peasants are enjoying some American cigarets 
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LEGENDARY LENSMAN (con't.) 


From a Mexican bullfight 





spector with the snakes in their cargo, to pitching 
their tent on the front lawn of one of California’s 
swankiest hotels 

All this time, though, Duncan, who a few years 
later would be hitting the rotos and magazines with 
his pictures, hadn't even cottoned to photography. 
His yen for Leicas and light meters came soon after 
he had entered the University of Arizona to raise 
the dead, as an archaeologist. He admits he found 
fossil-finding a little out of character, but the vision 
of pith helmets and staying out of school on field 
expeditions lured him down to Tucson in 1933. 

The photo-starter was a birthday present from 
his sister. It was a folding Kodak with a 4.5 lens. 
He used it the morning he got it, taking shots of 
the biggest fire in Tucson. He remembers standing 
near the Joe who talked a fireman into going back 
into the blaze for his suitcase. It later turned out 
to be John Dillinger, the once-noted bandit, in 
disguise. The suitcase was his arsenal. But this is 
no Horatio Alger legend. Duncan’s photos of the 
fire and Dillinger were not splashed across the 
front page next morning. He just carted them home 

He clicked that Kodak regularly on field trips 
all over the Southwest and Mexico. When he wasn’t 
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prying out old bones or shooting pictures, Duncan, 
the wanderer, was out in the bulrushes hunting 
quail, deer and javelina, the tricky Mexican wild 
boar 

Even back on the campus Dave never let things 
get dull. He and excitement seemed to stick to- 
gether like scotch tape. When June Robles, the 
millionaire’s daughter, was snatched by some 
culprit, Duncan led part of the local posse into the 
Arizona hills. All rigged out in levis and plaid shirt, 
he took his vigilantes up into the mountain sectors 
Heap search, he says, and no luck. But it was 
better than sweating out classes 

One year of bone-hawking convinced him that 
marine zoology and deep-sea diving at the Uni- 
versity of Miami were more down his alley. Then, 
instead of doping off on the Florida beaches while 
waiting for school to start, Duncan let off steam by 
paddling a 16-foot canoe through the wildest parts 
of the Everglades. The fact that he didn’t know 
anything about canoeing failed to slow him up 
a bit. He just lit out for that alligator country 
near Cape Sable to see why white people stayed 
away from it 

He buddied up with a raccoon trapper deep in 
the 'Glades. This turned out to be a lucky move 
He left camp one day and started back through 
mangrove swamp to take some pictures of a spot 
he had seen the day before. Hours later he found it 
and parked himself on a log to watch the antics of 
a rare woodpecker which was grubbing a near-by 
tree. Minutes later, a still more rare scarab beetle 
crawled past his feet. As Duncan reached over to 
pick it up, a diamond-backed rattler, coiled in the 
shade of the log, lashed out and struck him m the 


to Bougainville duty 


He took care of the snake and then used his 
knife to cut two incisions near its fang marks. He 
sucked it as clean as he could and started 
back to camp. How he made it back 
through that swamp he'll never know 
because he arrived as lightheaded 
as an opium puffer. The trapper 
nursed him for ten days and 
then, because time was 
a-wastin’, Duncan took to his 
canoe. Bandaged hand and all, 
he paddled alone back to Miami 
through the heavy ocean surf. 

With school under way, Dave 
found time to explore the wonders 
of the ocean floor from Mexico to 
the West Indies. He bubbled down 
in an open helmet more than a hun- 
dred times just to see what went on 
below and to search for coral, 
sponges and seed pearls. On one 
occasion he tried for the 
world’s open helmet record 
of 109 feet, but hit bot- 
tom at 82. On an- 
other, he was the 
first man ever to 
broadcast 
over the radio 
from an 
open div- 
ing hel- 
met. He 
gave the 
audience 

















































the hot scoop from under the lily pads of the local 
fishpond. 

By this time, the Miami papers had the word on 
Duncan’s stuff and were running his diving pictures 
in full-page Sunday roto layouts. He was still using 
his folding Kodak — and giving the pictures away 
until he found out they paid wads of the folding 
green for such stuff! 

Duncan grabbed a clipper for Cuba the day 
vacation started, and thanks to a fruit steamer 
which touched at Jamaica, Panama and Puerto 
Rico, he toted back a load of rare reptiles and more 
pictures. After that he ducked coconuts in the 
Miami hurricane of '35, while banging off a few 
more shots. 

Aside from being a man with very itchy feet 
who had an eye for excitement and natural beauty, 
Duncan managed a stable of sidelight avocations, 

just to keep things going at a DI's clip. For ex- 
ample, there was the small matter of his boxing 

as a welter and middleweight in Florida. He 
took on a lot of tough bush-league competi- 
tion and won every one of his 47 bouts, 
mainly on decisions. In contrast, one of 
his pictures in Mexico of a native fish- 
ing scene won high art honors, taking 
second place in Kodak’s national news 
photo contest in 1936. 

He came out of the starting gate so 
fast at graduation that he nearly got 
away without his A.B. diploma. The 
lure this time was a trip in a 100-foot, 
two-masted schooner out of Key West 
bound for the Grand Cayman and the 
Swan Islands below Cuba. 

It was in the latter group that Lady 

Luck must have batted an eye- 
lash, for Duncan came a 

cropper, the hard way 
Camera in hand 
and ditty bag on 
his back, 





A Duncan photo showing a “grasshopper” winging up the Loruma canyon over Jap-held territory. 
Often the tiny planes drew small arms fire from the jungle where a forced landing was fatal 
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Dave was climbing a sheer limestone cliff that rose 
out of the sea to a plateau where the big green 
iguana lizards were plentiful. Just as he reached for 
the top, the whole side of the cliff gave way. Duncan 
pinwheeled down 50 feet while the rocks going with 
him razored him up like blades in a Memphis 
street fight. 

He picked himself up off a ledge and climbed 
right back up to the top of the cliff. Right then and 
there he could have been turned in for a survey. 
He was badly shaken up. The muscles in his right 
shoulder were ripped and blood was spurting out 
of a deep gash in his right wrist. There wasn’t a 
doctor in the house so Dave fumbled through his 
pack until he found a barbless fishhook and some 
rough sail thread. It was a mite complicated be- 
cause he was right-handed, but Duncan, turned 
Dr. Kildare, sewed up the gash so well the medicos 
later complimented him. 

He had broken his right arm cleanly halfway 
between his elbow and his shoulder. But he didn’t 
find out about it until several years later when he 
was behind the lines on Bougainville with Malachai 
Mo and his Figian brethren. 

Dave had saved his camera by heaving it onto 
the plateau as he started to fall. So, battered or no, 
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he spent the next couple of hours on the trail of the 
big dragon lizards, two of which are now in the 
Forest Park Zoo, St. Louis. 

Shoving off from the Swan Islands, the schooner 
plied in and out of the Mosquito Coast of Nica- 
ragua. This is a coast which the veterans of the 
banana wars down there will tell you is aptly named. 
On that two-month expedition Duncan turned out 
a photo story of the Caribbean turtle fleet that hit 
the pages of the National Geographic with 15 
pictures and a long, signed article of his own. 

D. D. Duncan, the deep-sea diver and archaeolo- 
gist made the big time with that layout. By now 
he was making a living at picture-taking and had, 
among other things, that facility, rare for photogs, 
of writing his own copy. 

Turtles, then snakes again, the Pan American 
highway, Christmas card scenes in New England, 
marine giants of the Humboldt current off South 
America, Yucatan, Haiti, Puerto Rico, the Domini- 
can Republic, Trinidad, Venezuela, Colombia and 





the Virgin Islands, Nova Scotia, and finally, Central 
America, came under the scrutiny of his fast- 
moving lens during the following years. 

The Central American venture consisted of a 
combination mission for the State Department and 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. Mainly, 
it was documentary stuff on hemisphere solidarity. 
The war was well under way, and while the. world 
wondered how Mexico would behave, Duncan was 
clicking his shutter on many a hush-hush project 
Mexico was doing for the Allies. 

Lazaro Cardenas, an Mexican ex-president. turned 
out the whole military establishment for this 
Yanqui when he made his series on defense intalla- 
tions in Lower California. These were the first pic- 
tures permitted in the area, and the same goes for 
his series on the smokeless powder plant which was 
turning .30 caliber shells for American rifles. Duncan 





did the first photo story 
on Mexico’s guayule fields, 
the huge synthetic rubber 
effort. 

When he wasn’t plow- 
ing through the boon- 
docks, or tramping around 
plants, he was doing an 
intensive aerial coverage 
job, both vertical and 
oblique, of important mili- 
tary installations in Mex- 
ico, Guatemala, Honduras 
and the other branches of 
the family of the Central 
Americas. 

The more he traveled, 
the more did Duncan, he 
of the gleaming teeth, be- 
come a laughing legend in 
the Spanish Americas 
where they made him at 
home in huts along trails 
without names and in 
plush rooms off marble 
corridors. 

He saved a man’s life 
deep in the forests of El 
Salvador. Carbon monox- 
ide had just about finished 
eff a native truck driver 
who had stalled in the 
middle of a stream. Dave 
pried the unconscious man 
out of the truck cab, 
hauled him ashore and ap- 
plied artificial respiration 
for an hour. They’d never 
heard of artificial respira- 
tion down there. A gov- 
ernment artist in the party 
took a picture of Duncan 
doing the old one-two- 
three-four and it was on 
the front pages of the El 
Salvador papers, complete 
with plenty ‘‘Saluds!”’ to 
the ‘“‘tall one with the 
camera.” 

The law of averages 
again caught up with 
David Duncan several 
months later when he was 
badly roughed up in a 
plane crash in Central 
America. He was many 
miles and several countries 
from the right sick bay. 
So phones rang in a few 
palaces and embassies and 
he was flown by special 
planes to a hospital in 
Panama for an emergency 
operation. 


Duncan travels inside 
of a belly-tank secured 
under a wing of a P-38 


With carbine, exposure meter and film, 
Duncan shoves off on a rugged scoop 












LEGENDARY LENSMAN (continued) 


Photos like this have made Duncan famous throughout a restless career 
of globe-trotting. His camera has recorded oan accurate picture story 
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As the story goes, the medicos were cutting him 
up under a local anaesthetic. They were sewing up 
his left side when Duncan asked the doc if it would 
be too much trouble to reach over on the right side 
and take out his appendix 

The startled sawbones asked if he were having 
trouble with it 

**No,"” Duncan said, ‘‘ but I might." 

Out it came 

Duncan, the hungry one, who doesn't drink or 
smoke because he figures he's crazy enough as it is, 
has a Paul Bunyan appetite for the old double- 
thick chocolate milk shakes. In all his foreign 
wanderings he had taken great pains to introduce 
this great American concoction. He carefully 
schooled native merchants, from the Rio Grande to 
the Amazon, in the fine art of making them 

On a hot, dusty afternoon in Managua, the 
capital of Nicaragua, he was riding the streets in 
the presidential limousine with Senor Somoza. He 
respectfully asked the president if he would like a 
cold, creamy chocolate milk shake at the moment 

“But where could we get one in Nicaragua?” 
the very amazed President of the country asked 

Dave directed the entourage to a little sidewalk 
shop where he had carefully coached the help in the 
proper ritual. He and the President parked them 
selves in a little booth and ordered two “‘ Doble 
Greuso!” 

Just then the offices let out for the day and the 
startled citizenry mobbed the little shop to enjoy 
the sensation of seeing their President and this 
Yankee downing some strange drink. On the way 
back to the Palace, the President recalled that he 
hadn't had a milk shake since his last visit with 
President Roosevelt many moons before 
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of many air wing operations in the Pacific. Silhovetted against clouds, 
a Liberator takes off to photograph the enemy bastion at Truk, Emirau 





Then there was the matter of bullfighting 
and the beautiful and startling 
Senorita Conchita Cintron 

During his Mexican 
wanderings, Duncan 
received a request 
for a photo story 
on Mexican 
bullfights 
Quite natural- 
ly he chose as 
his subject the 
Sefiorita Cin- 
tron, whose 
classic profile, 
grey eyes, warm 
brown hair and 
lovely multilingual 
voice all belied the 
fact that, at the ten i 
der age of 22, she was 
rated as the most fa- ? 
mous woman bullfighter 
in the world 

Duncan finished off é 
the series, as instructed, ; 
without any pictures of , 


Delight at having his picture ? 
taken brought this happy grin 
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the actual fighting, be ‘ c 
cause the editor felt 
that American maga- s 
zines would not print pic a 
tures of kills in the ring. r 
The Senorita, considered the . C 
No. 1 rejoneadora (on horse- a 
back), and among the world’s it 
finest toreras (afoot), continued 
on her tour c 
Duncan did his bows for s! 
her graciousness by calling t 
her to hotel balco 
nies in Monte- F 
rey and Gua- oO 
dalajara A 
and then fi 





buzzing 
the bal- 













conies as he fiew by on his way to other stories. 

Because editors are like that, he got a hurried 
call one afternoon for pictures of actual bullfighting, 
these to be sent by return air mail to meet a deadline. 

Senor Duncan long-distanced the Senorita and 
told her of his plight. No, she was not scheduled to 
fight in the National Bull Ring this Sunday, but 
she would be most happy to arrange such an ap- 
pearance if it would help Sefior David. The story 
of the fight she staged for Duncan that Sunday 
afternoon stands alone in the colorful history of 
bullfighting. Briefly it went like this: 

Because he was not a member of the local photo 
union, Dave could not cover the fight from one of 
the press baskets which hang over the side of the 
bull ring. So he wangled a seat near the rail, across 
the arena from the President of Mexico. 

Thirty thousand people crowded the National 
Arena that afternoon to watch a surprise attraction 

a performance by the young and beautiful 
Seforita Cintron, the world’s finest. But she was 
there to put on a special show for a certain American 
photographer and she did just that. 

As she came into the ring on her magnificent 
Portuguese stallion, she rode straight to where 
Duncan was sitting and reared the horse high on 
his hind legs, bowing to Dave 

During one of her three kills, she noticed that the 
action was taking place in the shadows and out of 
range of Duncan’s camera. She halted the proceed- 
ings and enticed the bull across the ring to where 
Duncan was clicking away. 

The high light of this amazing performance was 
a touch of mastery that threw the stands into 





pandemonium. Before this climax, the Sefiorita had 
demonstrated all the tricks in the book with her 
usual artistry. Then she decided to put on a finale 
> for Duncan's camera that they will talk about in 


the Latin countries for years to come. 

She dismounted and dismissed her assistants to 
the other side of the arena. Walking over to where 
Duncan cou'd get a perfect focus, she sat down on 


the getaway step which protrudes slightly from the 
wall of the ring. Taking a small white handkerchief 
out of her white blouse, she tucked one end of it 
between the buttons of the blouse and called for 

i the bull to be sent in. 
The ugly, massive-shouldered, long-horned bull 
bolted into the ring like he'd been shot from a 155 
howitzer. Near the middle of the arena he slid to a 
halt, and squinted around, looking for his opponent. 

As he stood there, bewildered, in the thunderous 
silence, Conchita Cintron began calling softly to 
him like she was talking to a baby. The bull’s head 
stopped moving and froze. Just as he got her in his 
sights she flicked the end of the handkerchief and 
sat back quietly with her arms at her sides. 

That was all he needed. The bull lunged at her 
like an express train. She never moved a muscle. 
His long right horn whipped by her chest, just close 
enough to spear the handkerchief instead of goring 
her. Then the Mexican audience went mad and 
heaved everything from flowers to mink coats into 
j the ring 
¢ Duncan got his picture when the handkerchief, 
on the bull’s horn, was less than six inches from the 
Seforita. 

Senor Duncan was once more headed back into 
the Latin woérld to survey the Amazon River basin 
for a government rubber development when he 
did a smart about-face and joined the Marine Corps 

He came out of the 25th ROC, 17th AVS, as a 
second heutenant and was shipped to El Toro as 
a photo officer in spite of protests that he wanted a 
rifle platoon. He was sent to the air station at Ewa, 
Oahu, where, late in November, 1943, he was made 
assistant photo officer for VMD 254, which was on 
its way to the South Pacific 

He recalls his early activities in that theatre «as 
consisting of ten or 12 routine photo recon mis 
sions over Rabaul, Kavieng and other 
targets 

Somehow he wangled an assignment from the 
First Marine Air Wing to do a complete photo story 
on the activities of SCAT (South Pacific Combat 
Air Transport). He rode the Douglas R4Ds ragged 
from Sydney to Manus for several months, cover 


assorted 
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China and Japan were new scones ar 
action for this modern Marco Polo 














Lieutenant General Roy Geiger examines a card 
given to everyone attending the surrender 


This photo of SCAT transport planes h 
for Green Island, was taken in the Sold 
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Duncan explains the intricate operation of one of his cameras to a Spanish-speaking Okinawan who 
had once lived in Perv. The hat was a gift to the Marine lieutenant from Fijian jungle fighters 















SCAT in action. The First Battalion, Fiji Regime 
made its forced march and set up camp 30 mi 
behind Jap lines at Ibu. There, at the foot of Mor 
Balbi, one of the island's two active volcanoes, tl 
hacked the Kaheli air sirip out of the jungle 
three days. It was only 350 feet long but biz enoug 
to serve as a target for the tree-skimming transpo 
and to handle the haison Cubs which flitted 1 
and out 

Duncan's best story of that 60-day campaig 
had more laughs in it than a Gizmo and Eightbe 
TURN PAGE 3 


ing all the angles of that air transport operation 
The cream on this cake was one he dreamed up 
himself. Dunean, the born guerilla, found that 
SCAT was scheduled for a regular senes of supply 
drops to the Fijian Scouts behind the Japanese 
hnes. Their mission was to cut Bougainville in half 
by leaving the perimeter at Torokina and marching 
across the Crown Prince Range to set up a base 
of operations at Ibu and harass the Japs from it 
Duncan stuffed his pack, oiled his carbine. and 
joined the dusky Fijians to get this final phase of 







































LEGENDARY LENSMAN (con’t.) 


, to hear him tell it. He and Malakai Mo, his 
boy, were up on the point of a small patrol 
they ran smack into a mess of Nips. Now, 
brawny Fijian jungle stalkers are knife-happy 
ature and do a lot of gumbeating if they are 
d to use gunpowder for disposal purposes 
here they had no choice and they let go with 
ything in their arsenal — carbines, grenades, 
ids and mortars 

¢ stunned Japs lit out in all directions and 
there until the handful of natives decided 
strategic retreat to the top of a small knoll 
¢ they could set up a perimeter defense. The 
“itur outfit retreated as it fought, with little noise 
and a maximum of destruction 
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Most unusual picture of the Pacific war, a 
Jap traitor leads an attack on his own base 


Typical portrait of a gay, fearless Fijian 
with whom Duncan fought in the Ibu jungles 


























At Okinawa Duncan 










photographed close 
Gir support from 
a P-38 belly-tank 
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Then the beaming Fijians took up their positions 
on the tiny plateau and started singing at the tops 
of their voices. Malakai Mo sang while he fired 
his mortar from the waist and another character 
yodeled as he did a little track meet around the 
perimeter, heaving grenades as he went 

Duncan, in the middle of the fierce fight, remembers 
roaring with laughter at the incongruity of it all 
the Fijians happily making like a small army and 
singing with all the gusto of the Cossack Male 
Chorus while the Japs crawled up at them on all 
sides. 

Lieut. Duncan came away from that episode and 
several others with his pictures, his scalp, and 14 
notches on his carbine. Then he and the rest of the 
haggard battalion returned to the beaches at Em- 
press Augusta after a five-day forced march over 
the mountains in a tropical downpour. Final score 
400 dead Japs; one Fijian lost 

Along with the right to wear the blue-red-blue 
British Pacific Star Ribbon, there came to Duncan 
this letter of commendation from Lieutenant 
Colonel G. T. Upton, CO, Ist Battalion, Fiji In- 
fantry Regiment. It was addressed to Major General 
James T. Moore, CG, First Marine Air Wing, on 
1 March 1944 

“*I have the honor to draw your attention to the 
great services rendered by Second Lieut. Duncan 
to my Unit during the engagement with the enemy 
near Sisivie, Eastern Bougainville in February 
Second Lieut. Duncan originally came to our out- 
post at Ibu to film a SCAT ration drop and remained 
with my approval to record the activities of the 
Unit. When the enemy finally attacked, Second 
Lieut. Duncan proceeded with the advance elements 
and was in the thick of the fight. When I arrived as 
the Unit was breaking contact he was by chance 
the first officer I encountered and he was able 
“ to give me a clear picture of the situation 
. From then on he acted on my invita 
tion as assistant-Adjutant while the 
Unit was reforming and was of 
utmost help. On the long march 
back over the Crown Prince 
range, Second Lieut. Duncan 
rendered many services and I 

cannot speak too highly of 

him both as an official pho- 


Faces that would delight a cameraman 
provide wide scope for Duncan's art 


tographer and an honorary member of my battalion.” 

The Leatherneck and half a dozen other maga- 
zines published Duncan's photo story of this sortie. 
The Saturday Evening Post and National Geo- 
graphic both carried it with Dave's long, eye- 
witness account of the affair. 

After 15 months on that first tour, Duncan re- 
turned to Washington. There he officially joined 
Public Relations, Marine Corps, and got a set of 
rather unprecedented roving travel orders which, 
among other things, assigned him to cover Marine 
Aviation anywhere in the Pacific, wherever his 
stories took him. 

On this tour he operated out of Air, FMFPAC on 
a series of jaunts which took him to Okinawa, the 
Philippines, Japan, and up and down China on the 
occupation detail. 

For several of his 28 missions on Okinawa, Dun- 


A Marine Corsair drops a fire bomb on Japanese mountain positions 
that smoulder from the bombs of the lead planes of the fligh 
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can got the DFC in the belly-tank episode. He 
wanted, as the key picture in his 100-photo layout on 
Marine close air support, a close-up of a Corsair 
firing rockets into a Jap position. 

After trying four other types of planes without 
success, Duncan cooked up his belly-tank idea. It 
consisted of a tank with a plexi-glass nose, secured 
under the wing of a P-38. It took a lot of fast-talking 
to convince Army Major Ed Taylor that he and 
Duncan ought to go chasing Corsairs making tree 
top rocket runs on Jap targets 

On the first P-38 flight it was so hot in the belly 
tank that Duncan lost 14 pounds. But he didn’t 
quite get the pictures he wanted so they went on 
two more missions. Smoking along at 400 knots, 
Duncan finally got the pictures he wanted. Picture 
editors consider one of them a Corsair firing all 
eight rockets into a target as among the most 
spectacular photos of the Pacific war. 

Though he nearly got eliminated on a dozen occa- 
sions, Dave didn't get his Purple Heart until he 
went out looking for enemy shipping in a Navy 
Privateer 





A Marine Corsair cutting loose eight five-inch rockets over Japanese 
positions on Okinawa. Duncan got this shot from his P-38 belly-tank 
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He survived that little nightmare, and the wrist 
wound he got, for a few more Okinawa missions. 
Then he took a quick trip to the Philippines which 
netted him what has been called the most unusual 
picture of the Pacific war. 

It was the widely publicized one of the Jap 
traitor Lieutenant Minoru Wada -— teken of the 
Nip in the waist port of a Marine PBJ while he was 
guiding a large Marine bombing strike against his 
own well-hidden division headquarters. 

Duncan turned up later as the only Marine 
Photographer aboard the battleship Missouri dur- 
ing the historic surrender ceremonies in Tokyo Bay 
Then, after shooting every conceivable Marine 
activity in Japan, he joined the First Division en 
route to China. Somewhere in his last hectic weeks 
in the Pacific, he also did a color story on the occu- 
pation of Yap Island which recently appeared in the 
National Geographic. 

Very reluctantly, he finally came back to the 
States, laden with souvenirs, picture stories, six 
battle stars, the DFC, an Air Medal with two stars, 
and his Purple Heart. END 
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Dead Japanese lie strewn along the beach where Marines drove them 
into the sea on Southern Okinawo. Marine fire killed most of them 
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Having shot every conceivable Marine activity in Japan, Duncan rounded Missouri during the surrender ceremony. Here he catches Lieutenant 
out his assignments by being the only Marine photographer aboard the General Walter Sutherland making a correction in the historic document 
a0 
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ILLIONS of young men who have been| 
away will be on deck this December 25 for 
the first time in four years. Ten million, tp | \ 


be a little more exact, have been released from mh | 
Army, Navy and Marine Corps since V-J Day 
the majority were not on hand last J er ads 
and for those wh it could hardly have beer. 
Called a typical, peace-time holiday 

Perhaps jobs have been harder to get for some, 
but the war 


were, 


and certainly prices are higher for all. 


time scarcity of gifts has largely disappeared. A 
few articles are still on the missing lst but the 
inflationary character of manufacturing profhts has 
stimulated the industrialist to produce. Everyone, 
whether he has a lot of money to spend or not, will 
be studying price tags and measuring quality as he 


never has before 


Since the serviceman no longer can get by easily 


with dishing out samurai swords, Chinese kimonas 
and snake-eye signet rings, he and the veteran will 
constitute a large block of the buying public. They 
will learn early in their department store route 
march that in some fields of taxable luxury goods 
the cost is nof in keeping with their pocketbooks 
With this in mind we hope to acquaint them with 


the merits of the holiday stockpile so that, armed 


with a few facts, they will be able to paddle their 
own canoes through that treacherous stream of 
dollars and cents that is just now roaring across the 
counters of the nation 

No man, with his womenfolk in mind, can afford 
to pass up either the jewelry counter or the per 
fumery. To select a perfume that will be both = 
able and pleasing requires a delicacy of taste, s 
thing of the female intuition. It is therefore wjse 
ask the advice of the saleslady to whom rity 
are as simple as ABC 

All perfumes can be 
light or heavy. The veteran who still has a 
ing of military vernacular 
and non-persistent. For the petite woman 
specialists advise the lighter odors. These 
daintiness and approximate the odors of “Howérs 
Brunettes can well wear an exotic type of perfume 
such as “‘ Tabu.”’ “White Shoulder,’ which is new 
this year, is recommended as 2 satural for biondes 
Prices may range from $5* 35000 an ounce. Prince 
Matchabelli sells a fine Stradivari brand for $7.50, 
done up in a gold-encrusted bottle 

Jewelry requires much less buying finesse on the 
part of the There are the numerous 
precious stones from which to select. These can be 
mounted in rings, necklaces, earrings, broaches, 
bracelets, fancy pins or watches. Rings come with 
birthstones, cameo, friendship and fraternal 
motifs 

Costume jewelry provides a wide range of possi 
bilities. We will mention only three of the 
popular items on tap this season. The Chatelaine, 
a sterling silver double chain with lapel clasps at 
each end, is capable of being stylishly maneuvered 
about the neckline and left shoulder. It sells for 
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classified roughly as 


uninitiate 


signet 


most 





Glittering Christmas holiday stockpiles 
allure mufti-clad veterans and 
servicemen on a sartorial route march 
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Lape pins in animal, bird and flower figures, 
ewrings to match, cost $6. Ceramic earrings 
olid colors can be had for $2 
If you are really interested in being original there 
are, for your inspection, a number of knick-knacks 
and handy gadgets that are strictly new. These 
include a small, convenient gold perfume container 
in which a woman may carry an extra application 
of her favorite scent. It refills at one end and is 
equipped with an atomizer-plunger at the other. 
It sells for $5. A lip mirror, which clamps on any 
lipstick, is another novel idea. It may seem impos- 
sibly small measuring one-half by three-quarters 
of an inch but it promises to be one of the most 
popular devices since the bobby pin’s adv 
nice ones can be had for $2. 













Gift consultants say that women are rushing the 
counters for matching wallet, cigaret and com- 
pact cases, all done in fine-grain leather and obtain- 
able in almost any color. Any part of the three- 
piece set can be bought for S5 or the three for a 
straight $15. 

Musical powder and jewelry boxes, the rage in 
grandmother’s day, are still as popular as ever. They 
have a winder in the bottom and play a sweet, 
tinkling tune whenever the cover is lifted. With the 
more expensive ones, an old-fashioned doll dances 
gaily on top of the box. Expect to pay from $6 to 
$8 for the cheapest ones 

There are scads of gift possibilities which do not 
have specific names but which fall in the category 
of knick-knacks. Among these are the numerous 
assorted figurines- men and women, dogs and cats, 
pigs and mice. There are wood, glass and china 
gifts. and spun glass storks, flamingos, cranes and 
swans. Costly cut glassware includes many of the 
above items, plus candlestick holders, old-fashioned 
lamps with tear-drop pendants, vases and all kinds 
of fancy center-piece dishes 

Other suggestions: Decorative tissue boxes, fruit 
boxes, cigaret sets, Rockwood pictures, Nina fitted 
cases, address books, autograph books, engagement 
books, diaries, boutonnieres, compacts, cosmetic 
sets, kits, handbags, handkerchiefs, handkerchief 
cases, hosiery, photo albums, sachets, scarfs, sta- 
tionery, writing portfolios and collapsible umbrellas. 

Silver has taken precedence over gold as a color. 
Women are back on the silver standard in costume 
jewelry. Black and white doeskin is good in women’s 
gloves. Pouch shapes are fashionable in purses. 
The sweater girl is wearing a high-necked, long- 
sleeved garment with a small figure about the 
shoulder as the only decoration. Blouses are good in 
either black or white. 

You should be warned that the service insignia 
bracelet, and the ankle and charm bracelets are 
dead ducks. 

Judging from leading emporium gift lists, the 
serviceman is going to be the hardest to shop for. 
Personalized presents, something useful as well as 
compact which can be tucked away in a lockerbox 
or seabag, are most satisfactory selections. A recent 
order permitting servicemen to wear civilian clothes 
when off duty should help. 

The traveling iron ($10.60) is an excellent aid in 
keeping the uniform sharp as a tack. There is an 
electric Tooth Master which massages the gums and 
cleans the teeth, for $12.50. Military kits of all 
descriptions can be had for $5 and up. Smok-Paks 
of fine-grain leather, zippered case and stud opener 
sell for $2. 

The various types of razor are sure-fire. The 
Remington electric is still scarce. The King, a new 
semi-automatic, promises to meet with some favor. 
It employs an oscillating movement, combining 
both the clipper and straight razor principles. It 
retails for $5 as against the $19.50 you will need to 
buy a Remington. Three dollars and fifty cents will 
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get you a handy, pocket-size roller shaver that 
should take care of most 5 o’clock shadows 

The $15 Wilkinson English-imported razor is 
supposed to be good for a lifetime. It has seven 
hollow-ground blades, one for each day in the week, 
and can be strop-sharpened right in the shaver. A 
new plastic-set nylon-bpistle shaving brush which 
you may have seen advertised is said to be worth 
every penny of $6. 

In pipes, one of the most attractive is the Dun- 
moor product, which has an interchangeable pyrex 
bowl and a duraluminum, easily-cleaned stem. This 
goes for $12.50. A new tubular-shaped key ring that 
has a tiny flashlight in one end comes under the 
heading of neat ideas. It is a competent aid for the 
night arrival and costs $1.50 

Unless you are prepared to pay $38 for a man’s 
two-suit traveling bag and $25 or more for a suit- 
case-trunk, stay away from the heavier luggage 
departments. All of these items are heavily taxed. 
Smaller leathercraft gifts, reasonably priced, include 
cigaret cases, billfolds, compartmented coin purses 
called scotch purses, belts, ties, handkerchiefs, jewelry 
and cufflink cases, small leather kits, leather sandals, 
tobacco pouches and portfolios 

Other miscellaneous gifts for either servicemen or 
veteran: Socks, watches, watch straps, identifica- 
tion bracelets and rings, pajamas, pipes, pipe 
tobaccos, cigarets and other smoking accessories, 
shoe trees, slippers, games, stationery, men’s toilet- 
ries, and goodie baskets. 

On Civvie Street, the swing is away from any- 
thing smacking of military dress. Suits are designed 
to aid a man’s feeling of civilianship. Garments in 
general are featuring roominess in everything from 
modified drapes to box coats. Present men’s styles 
for both double and single-breasted coats call for a 
one-button long roll. The lapels are much wider 
and extend to well below the beltline. The long roll 
was created when demobilization became imminent 
and men’s clothing stylists recognized that the 
builds of veterans had broadened in the shoulders 
and narrowed at the waists as a result of service 
experience 

Expert clothiers who have the veteran's and 
service man’s interests at heart are maintaining 
that economy and quality should be one and the 
same thing for the man who is building up his 
civilian wardrobe. Suits that once cost $35 now are 
priced at $50 and $60. For longer wear the hard 
finish materials are to be preferred over the softer 
ones. The herringbones, stripes and worsteds are 
tougher than the tweeds. And the hard finishes 
hold their press longer 

Although some shirts are still hard to get, espe- 
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cially white ones, washable brdadcloths and madrases 
are available in either dress pr sports models. It is 
wise to avoid buying rayons and acetates (cotton- 
rayons) which cannot be whshed and will eat up 
ten times their value in dry ¢leaning bills 

The state of Texas has mamopolized this season's 
hat styles. Popular models afe lightweight, novelty 
cowboy styles with narrow bands and high crowns. 
The narrow-brimmed hat — thin matching band 
is in, too. You can purchasf¢ either model at any 
good store for between $7.50jand $15. 

Materials used for service topcoats were found to 
be rugged and hard wearing. Because of this, manu- 
facturers chose them for civilian production. On 
today’s market, cravenets, doverts and gabardines 
are the best buys for your Mustering-out change. 
Tones in these materials afte mild in comparison 
with the flashier but less serviceable tweeds, fleeces 
and camel hairs. i 
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“Erector sets improve co-ordination. : 
They are called educational toys 





Photos by Corp. Jack Slockbower 
Leatherneck Stoff Photographer 


Obtained through the courtesy of: 


Julius Garfinckle and Co., 
Woodward and Lothrop Department Store 
and the Gilbert Hall of Science 





civvie - version boondockers 
mulfi-soled, with wing tip 





Cast iron fragmentation grenades are rendered 
harmless in a handy all-purpose table lighter 
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Boo the only item of masculine dress 
left, cdn. ght in any style, shape or color 
Stores dfe wing-tipped, ornate oxfords re 
sembling haste. w: agons, and multi-soled kicks with 
brass stud the more conservative buyer, there 
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tracked and amphibious vehicles. You can buy 
overland tractor-trucks patterned after Army 
models, jeeps which pull a light gun or searchlight 
on a trailer, ducks, heavy and light machine guns, 
tommy guns, pistols, rocket guns which shoot a 
conical shape charge by air pressure built up in a 
cylinder, anti-aircraft cannon, an attack toy in 
which a torpedo blows up a ship, and Marine Corps 
styled pyramid tents which are big enough to be 
used as playhouses 

Soldiers, Sailors and Marines in tin, wood and 
pottery will be on hand to fight the Christmas 
morning battles. Replacements can be made from 
plastic modeling sets 

There are all the other children’s trappings such 
as drums, cowboy and armed-forces suits, telegraph 
sets on which Morse code can be sent in dots and 
dashes or by blinker, little admiral boat sets, Tru 
Matic sand diggers on which a child can sit and rip 
up the front-yard turf, gymnasium sets, miniature 
pool tables and basketball courts, real service blues, 
woodette circuses and fiber liners from GI helmets 

Games this year are apt to prove as interesting 
to grownups as they are to children. Many of them 
are electrical. In the Photo-Electric football game, 
plays can be run on a cardboard field with lights 
indicating the positions of the opposing players 
Electrical basketball and a naval combat operations 
game are similarly designed 

The electric train, which never loses its fascina 
tion for either young or old, is featuring real smoke 
and a whistle which blows at all grade crossings and 
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signaling posts. Cars have been made to haul all 
manner of battle equipment 

The war produced a nation full of toy-hungry 
children. V-J Day for most of them meant fulfill- 
ment of an old promise as well as the end of the war. 
But when the 1945 holiday came, heavy metal toys 
were still scarce. Only this year has the cut-back in 
war production begun to catch up with civilian de- 
mand. A part of the strategic metals which went 
into guns, tanks and battleships was made available 
to manufacturers of the heavier children’s toys. 

Now bicycles, tricycles, wagons, scooters and 
roller skates cast their spell over children in the de- 
partment stores. The goods are there and Santa 
Claus will have no excuse if he disappoints them 
this time. For the out-of-doors there are revolving 
see-saws which can be turned by a crank at one end 
and stopped by a brake at the other. The Skooter- 
Skate, a combination scooter and roller skate, 
promises to be the fastest thing on wheels this 
season. Sturdy doll carriages with real metal springs 
and wire-spoked wheels are on hand once more. 
For air-minded youngsters, the Pre-Flight Junior 
Trainer approximates as nearly as a toy can, the 
inside of a fighter plane cockpit. These and hun- 
dreds of other toys will make Christmas like old 
times for millions of kids. 

The 10 million new St. Nicholases will be carrying 
packs again this year - in Santa Claus uniforms. 
They will scatter gifts instead of grenades, quietly 
slipping around darkened living rooms as surely as 
they did in the jungle. END 
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The Best of Luck 


Ex-Marine Harry “Buddy” Jones recently spent a 
short convalescent leave from the naval hospital at his 
home in Philadelphia. After losing an arm and a leg at 
Iwo Jima his recovery had been slow and painful, but 
now he was almost completely well. His next trip to the 
hospital would probably be the last 

Much of his leave time was reserved for looking over 
a small bungalow in neighboring New Jersey, which he 
hoped to purchase after final discharge from the hos 
pital. But with the acute housing shortage, and his 
disabilities keeping him from work, it looked as though 
he had smal! chance of buying the place before the hun 
dreds of other house-hunting vets 

Then, on the last night of his leave, he was summoned 
to the front of his house by the persistent ringing of the 
doorbell. On the steps stood a group of his neighbors 
Unknown to him they had organized a Buddy 
Jones"’ fund, and through private solicitation and a 
series of block parties they had raised enough money to 
present him with a slight token of their appreciation 

There was no fanfare and very little ceremony. A 
short time later, as they were leaving, each one filed 
past and wished him luck. Then he was alone in the 
doorway. Clutched tightly in his one good hand was 
a check for $2,102.60. The following day he returned to 
the hospital, somewhat closer to that bungalow in 
Jersey 


Modern Atlas 


It looked like tae end of the Globe when the Corps 
started discharging its 12-month men. The staff of the 
Camp Lejeune paper, which already had dwindled to a 
mere handful of old standbys, was losing its four key 
editorial and art department figures 

When the furore caused by the discharge of the 
managing editor, PFC Zed Reddish; the news editor, 
PFC Derry D’Oench; the art editor, PFC Herb Rogoff: 
and the feature editor, PFC Robert Lins, had quieted 
down, it was discovered there was but one man left, 
First Sergeant Glenn B. Stevens, the assistant editor 

Less resolute and energetic persons would have tossed 
in the towel, at this point, realizing the seeming impos 
sibility of continuing alone the multiple and diversified 
task necessary in turning out a large camp newspaper 
But not the 25-year-old Stevens 

Sharpening up his four pencil stubs on his first day 
as editor-of-everything, Stevens went to work on the 
mountainous pile of paper that cluttered the desk of the 
former managing editor. That night, after making a 
small dent in the stockpile of copy and news pos 
sibilities, the exhausted Stevens had misgivings. Next 
day, his spirits rose again with the morning sun. He 
thought he was up to it 

The following Thursday, the Globe made its appear 
ance on schedule 
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N. Y., fought with the Fifth Division at Iwo and later 
went to the Second Division. Returning Stateside he 
was assigned to duty at Lejeune. In May he became 
assistant editor of the Globe 


At the time of this writing he had written and edited 


all the copy in recent issues of the reduced eight-page 
sheet. Material he did not actually write himself he 
edited to fit his needs. He selected and wrote cut lines 
for all the pictures he used. At night, he served as his 
own copy boy by carrying the day's copy from the 
camp into nearby Jacksonville for delivery to the com 
posing room of the Charlotte (N. C.) News, where the 
paper is printed 

Proofs of his copy were sent to him at the camp and 
the final corrected versions sent back to Charlotte with 
other copy. Then Editor Stevens made his *‘dummies™ 

the layout forms editors use to fit their stories into 
each page and sent them to the News city editor, 
who made up the paper. This makeup job, by the way, 
was the only task not actually performed by the youth 
ful Stevens 

Last, but by no means least, of his multifarious duties 
was to go to Charlotte, pick up his 9000 copies, and 
actually make delivery to all parts of the post 
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First Sergeant Stevens, whose home is in Rochester, 


Edited by 
PFC Paul W. Hicks, Jr. 


Flags for Next of Kin 


The correct procedure to be followed by families of 
deceased Marines in obtaining national ensigns has 
been outlined by the Casualty Division at Marine 
Corps Headquarters. Requests for the ensigns should 
be addressed to three different departments according 
to the manner in which the body of the deceased 
Marine was interred. 

In cases where the body of a deceased Marine is now 
temporarily interred overseas and the next of kin, at 
the proper time, elects to have the remains returned 
to the United States, a national ensign will accompany 
the remains and after the burial service, will become 
the property of the next of kin, whether the remains 
are interred in a national cemetery or in a private 
cemetery of the next of kin’s choice. If the next of kin 
elects to have the body of the deceased Marine remain 
overseas, the flag which is used for the final burial in 
a permanent overseas cemetery will be sent to the next 
of kin upon request to the Memorial Division, Office of 
the Quartermaster General, War Department, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. The flag may not be furnished prior 
to the final interment whether overseas or in the 
United States 

The next of kin is entitled to a flag for memorial 
services when the body of the deceased Marine was not 
recovered overseas. Application must be addressed to 
the Veterans Administration, Washington 25, D. C., 
and should give the deceased Marine's full name, 
serial number, date and place of death, and the fact 
that the body was not recovered 

When the body of the deceased Marine was buried 
at sea the next of kin may obtain a flag from the 
Marine Corps. Application should be addressed to the 
Director of Personnel, (Casualty Division), Head- 
quarters, U. S. Marine Corps, Washington 25, D. C., 
and should include the deceased Marine's full name, 
rank, and serial number, and the fact that he was 
buried at sea 

This information corrects the item in the September 
Deep Six column in which it was announced that all 
requests for flags be addressed to the Commandant 


Snowing the Amigos 


During a training cruise, 25 Marines from Argentina 
tied up in Baltimore and came ashore as guests of the 
midshipmen at Annapolis. As part of the entertainment, 
believe it or not, they were taken to Quantico. There 
they inspected the base and looked over some field 
pieces that U. S. Marines had used in the recent war 

It might interest the U. S. Marines to know that the 
boys from South America were snowed. They were 
impressed by the pleasing appearance of the garrison in 
general, and by the barracks in particular 


Crazylegs Runs Wild 


Ex-Marine Elroy “‘Crazylegs’’ Hirsch, who burned up 
the service football league while playing for Camp 
Lejeune, celebrated his return to the civilian gridiron 
by scoring the first touchdown of the 1946 season for 
the College All Stars in their 16-0 victory over the Los 
Angeles Rams, pro football champs. At Soldier Field, 
Chicago, 90,000 fans roared their approval as Hirsch 
took a reverse on his own 38 and twisted 62 yards 
through, and over, the entire pro team to pay dirt. 

The college boys, many of whom later “graduated” 
to pro ranks, kept the Rams’ passing ace, Bob Water- 
field, completely shackled. Despite the inspirational 
presence of his wife, film star Jane Russell, Bob could 
do no better than heave an “almost’’ touchdown pass. 
Accurately thrown, it zipped right through the hands of 
his intended receiver in the end zone. Hirsch later 
sewed up the game with a two-yard pull through the 
line for his second score. 


Pappy’s Waterloo 


Gregory Boyington, the Marine lieutenant colonel, 
and his beautiful wife, one recent day repaired to the 
local police station to take their tests for California 
driver permits. Winning these permits is not exactly 
like falling off a log, but many thousands had accom- 
plished the feat. Perhaps Mrs. Boyington had some- 
thing to worry about. 

But she needn’t have worried. She passed the test 
with flying colors, and Pappy, one of the nation’s top 
aces, stepped up. 

Pappy failed. He failed not only in answering the nine 
written questions, but also in handling the controls of 
a measly, land-locked automobile. 
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34 and Out 


Nearly 34 years ago a Polish immigrant in Chicago 
found himself too often embarrassed by thoughtless 
patriots who referred to him as a ‘foreigner.’ He 
wanted to stop the insults, but his insecurity in the new 
country prevented him from taking steps. 

Then it occurred to him that a tour of duty in the 
military service of his new country would forever end 
the insinuations against his citizenship, and he could 
answer anyone — in any argument. In 1912 Anthony 
Jagiello enlisted in the Marine Corps. 

Not long ago, MTSgt. Anthony Jagiello, USMC, 
was retired after 34 and a half years of honorable 
services with a colorful and impressive record behind 
him. Those first four years had interested him in a sol- 
dier’s career, and subsequent hitches saw him aboard 
the USS Connecticut, and the USS Minnesota. 
He also pulled three cruises in the West Indies. 

In 1942 he returned to Quantico, Va., with the inten- 
tion of retiring, his 30 completed. But war had come, 
and with it, the necessity for experienced men. So 
Jagiello volunteered to remain at his post. He served 


On the sunny beach at Waikiki, PFC Ellie Martin chats with a couple 
of bathing beauties. Behind the moustache is movie actor Turhan Bey 





throughout the war, and finally, with the peace, he 
retired. 

No longer could pseudo-patriots question his citizen- 
ship. He had served, and his sons were still serving. His 
oldest boy was the only son of an enlisted man to 
graduate with the class of 1945 at West Point, and the 
younger boy was a Marine corporal, stationed on the 
west coast. 

His job well done, MTSgt. Jagiello, USMC, retired, 
began the civilian pursuit of leisure and relaxation he 
had dreamed of for 30 years. 


Grit for the Gridiron 


Candidates for a Tampa high school football squad 
paused in their drills to watch the new assistant coach 
come onto the field. He looked like a football coach, 
with his broad shoulders and deeply tanned face, but as 
he hurried toward them his peculiar gait arrested their 
attention. : 

He was Paul Straub, former Marine. It had been a 
long haul for him since the day, three years before, when 
he had been injured on Guadalcanal during training 
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maneuvers. An accidental explosion had felled him. 

For a while it looked as though his dreams of return- 
ing to his beloved football were foredoomed to failure. 
But Straub, a member of the high school team before 
the war, had been determined to be a gridiron coach 
some day. He couldn't give up the idea. 

After his release from the naval hospital in Phila- 
delphia he began his struggle. He drove himself with a 
fierce determination. Getting in shape was very painful 
but finally he was ready for his start. In the bright 
Florida sunshine he walked out to the group of high 
school players while they watched him in awed silence. 
How could he? How could this war veteran play foot- 
ball? One of the players leaned over to whisper into the 
ear of another: 

“The guy's got two wooden legs." 

No one knew better than Paul Straub that he had 
done good work. But he knew it was nothing compared 
to what he had tackled for the future. 


Duty in Paris 


The United States Marines have landed in France, 
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WR Sergeants Virginia Cox and Billie Barnes pose before competing 
in the recent National Rifle and Pistol Championship at Camp Perry 
















WE-THE MARINES (continued) 


all ten of them. When the regular Army guard was 
recently withdrawn from the American Embassy in 
Paris, the Marines were borrowed from Admiral H 
Kent Hewitts’ naval headquarters in London. At tais 
writing plans were under way to set up a permanent 
Marine detachment in the French capital 

The Marines stood guard in the sharpest khaki, wear 
ing white cartridge belts, lanyards and MP brassards 
This regalia drew much favorable comment from 
passing Parisians who were unused to the splendors of 
Marine dress 

The Hotel Vuillement, which is near the Embassy, 
provided them quarters. The hotel's fashionable res- 
taurant served as a mess hall. There they rubbed elbows 
and traded ‘“‘chow downs" with many of the diplomatic 
staff 


Gangway 


A seemingly insurmountable installation problem 
faced Tientsin Marines when they received a 1000-watt 
transmitter for their radio station, XONE. The office 
was on the 14th floor of the Po Hai building, tallest 
in the city, and the transmitter was much too large 
for the elevator. Neither could the cumbersome piece of 
equipment be carted up the stairway or pushed through 
any of the windows 

The Marines solved the problem. They battered out 
a section of the wall on the fourteenth floor and hoisted 
the transmitter into place through the hole. Then they 
patched up the wall 


Papal Blessing 


The Pontifical High Mass drew to a close, and the 
Archbishop of Boston, clad in all the splendor of the 
Catholic Church, performed the closing rites of the 
holy ceremony. Then, in the hushed quiet of Boston's 
Holy Cross Cathedral, ex-Marine Staff Sergeant Louis 
J. Maloof strode forward to receive the Papal decora- 
tion, “Pro Ecclesia et Pontifica,’’ highest honor ever 
bestowed upon an American fighting man by the 
Catholic Church 

Maloof, youngest man ever to receive this award, was 
honored at the direction of Pope Pious XII for ‘‘dis 
tinguished services rendered while a sergeant with the 
Sixth Marine Division and the China occupation forces.’ 
Previously he had received a special Apostolic Benedic 
tion from the supreme Pontiff for exceptional and dis 
tinguished work in the spiritual interest of his fellow 
Marines 

Maloof was a newspaperman before the war, free 
lancing in Atlanta and New York, and later working for 
Mobile and New Orleans papers. He enlisted in 1942 
and served with the Sixth Division at Okinawa and 
later in China. While in the service he continued to dis 
tinguish himself as a writer, contributing to nationally 
known publications both at home and abroad. It was 
through his untiring efforts that Thomas Cardinal Tien, 
Chinese Archbishop of Peiping, was able to reach the 
Vatican Consistory last February. He served as aide and 
biographer of that prelate, and recently accompanied 
him on a tour of the United States. His biography. 
published in Tsingtao, and translated into six languages, 
has had world wide distribution 

Maloof is an alumnus of St. Bernard College, Cull 
man, Ala., and has been the recipient of many scholastic 
honors, including the Pi Delta Epsilon award for feature 
stories, and a life membership in Alpha Psi Omega, 
international honorary dramatic society. After his dis 
charge from the Marine Corps, he returned to news 
paper work in New Orleans where he is also a member 
of the New Orleans detachment of the Marine Corps 
League 


Ex-Staff Sergeant Lovis J. Maloof being congratulated by his Marine 
buddies after having received a decoration from the Catholic Church 





Reunion in London 


In March, 1946, Corporal Robert E. Kane shipped 
out of Quantico, Va., for the Embassy guard detach- 
ment in London, leaving his young wife at home in the 
States. Both expected a long separation, and it was a 
reluctant parting. But the Navy had other ideas. 

Under the current plan for transportation of depend- 
ents of personnel stationed overseas, Mrs. Kane soon 
became eligible to join her spouse in England. In 
August she stepped from a Navy transport isto the 
waiting arms of her husband, the first dependent of an 
enlisted man to arrive in the United Kingdom. They 
had only been separated five months 


The Queue of Pu Yi 


The ancient tradition of “To the victor belongs the 
spoils’’ doesn’t go with the Marine Corps, and officers 
of the Ist Separated Engineer Bn., in Tientsin, learned 
the hard way. Not long ago the officers uncovered the 
immensely valuable jewels and personal belongings of 
Pu Yi, a former puppet emperor of Manchukuo, right in 
their own quarters 

Pu Yi had been a great friend of the Japs and during 
the occupation he had accumulated many priceless 
articles to add to his family collection. The Nips had 
built him a fine palace and in it he secured his valuables 
Then came the Marines. Officers of the Ist Bn., billeted 
in the former palace, one day stumbled onto a series of 
cleverly hidden strong boxes. These proved to contain 
the Emperor's snuff box and other valuables. Chinese 
fficials were called in, and under armed guard, they 

arted the treasure back to where it belonged, which 
was the palace museum in Peiping 

Later examination revealed that the loot included 
the personal gold chopsticks of the former ruler, numer 
ous articles of white jade and porcelain and enough 
jewelry to fill 19 chests. One box contained the queue of 
an ancient ancestor of Yi's 

Pu Yi, last of a long line of Manchurian royalty, 
didn't make out too well on the exchange either. At the 
time of the discovery he was in Russian custody, await- 
ing trial as a war criminal. Few doubted but that his 
queue would shortly join that of his honorable ancestor, 
in the museum 


“Once a Marine”... 


At the top of the long incline on which has been laid 
out the veterans’ plot in Seattle’s Washilli Cemetery, 
the firing squad loaded with a click of bolts. The story 
was a commonplace one. These young men in their 
sharp greens, veterans of the Pacific campaigns, had 
buried Marines before. They raised their rifles and fired 
a volley over the grave of Peter Lawrence Johnson. 

There were no relatives or friends. Peter Johnson, an 
old man with wrinkled face and wavering step, had 
dropped dead while he had slowly tried to climb 
Yesler Hill in the city. Where was he going? Where had 
he been, since the days of the Cuba fighting. when he had 
been a Marine like the riflemen around his open grave? 

The coroner had found a pair of glasses, a punched-out 
meal ticket, a well-thumbed and battered volume of the 
Scriptures, a hospital order and 46 cents. He had a 
letter frorm a veterans bureau explaining that he was 
not eligible for a home. Another was personal, but it had 
been written ten years before 

In 1907, as a young man of 22, Johnson had enlisted, 
and had gone to Cuba. He had returned, glad to be 
alive, and hopeful of the future. Now, the Marine Corps 
had taken him in again, for burial. The future was the 
past 
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The volleys stopped. Taps sounded forlornly. But 
was it forlorn to Peter Johnson? The 1946 Marines took 
the flag from the casket and carefully folded it in 
triangles, so that the blue came outboard. It was the 
most attention Johnson had received in a long, long time. 


Great Lakes Serenade 


What threatened to be a crisis at the Great Lakes 
Naval Training Center between sailors and Marines 
has been averted, with no loss of face to the Marines, 
by a first sergeant with a sense of humor. 

It was the unhappy lot of Marines taking the radio 
technician's course, to have to get up some time earlier 
than their sailor confreres and do a little troop and 
stomp on a small drill field adjoining the barracks, be- 
fore morning chow. It wasn't long before the Marines 
were delighted to learn that calling cadence, in the 
time-honored Marine custom, had a certain desired 
effect. At first only a couple but then gradually more 
and more of the tired sailors came to the windows and 
ordered the drillers to ‘“*knock it off.” 

Words led to more words and to even stronger 
measures to repress the now enthusiastic drill as the 
mornings went by. Finally, the first sergeant decided 
to put an end to the wrangling. One morning, at 
inspection, he lectured his men in a loud clear voice. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “in the future you will refrain 
from using abusive language and from calling cadence 
in order not to deprive the Navy of its last few minutes 
of sleep. We must, in every way, safeguard the health 
and happiness of the naval personnel at this base. I 
know I can trust them to your tender care.”’ 

After that the Navy slept comfortably before reveille 
but heard plenty the rest of the day. 





Ex-Marine Sets Golf Record 


Jimmy Clark, who not so long ago was a rifieman 
with the Second Marine Division, set a record for the 
qualifying round in the National Public Links Tourna- 
ment held on the Denver Wellshire Municipal Course. 
For the first eighteen holes, Clark shot a sensational 
seven under par 64, and although he slowed down to 
shoot a 70 for the second eighteen, his total score of 134 
broke a record he set before the war. 

Clark was discharged from the Marine Corps nine 
months before the tournament opened. During the time 
he was in the Corps, he never touched a golf club. Prior 
to the Public Links Tournament, he had competed in 
only two tournaments, one in his home town, Long 
Beach, and the other in Pasadena. 
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The Michigan State Marine Corps League Commandant, Albert Robinson, 
presents a charter to Flint Women’s Reserve unit, first in the U. S. 
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WE-THE MARINES 


Second Division Reunion 


The Second Division Association, founded in 1919 on 
the banks of the Rhine, met recently for its 25th annual 
reunion in Washington, D. C. The organization, com- 
posed of World War I and II veterans of that famed 
Army outfit, and the subsidiary units of Navy and 
Marine Corps which fought with it in World War One, 
gathered to pay tribute to its dead, and to elect new 
officers for the coming year. 

Although no Leathernecks fought with the Second 
during World War II, members of the Fifth and Sixth 
Marine Regiments who served in the Pacific war are 
eligible for membership in the Association. It was the 
old Fifth and Sixth which made history with the Second 
Division at Belleau Wood and Soissons. 

Impressive ceremonies were held at the Division 
Memorial and later in the Arlington National Cemetery 
where wreathes were placed at the Tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier and the grave of Major General John A. 
Lejeune, who commanded the division throughout 
many of its World War I fighting days. General Lejeune, 
who later became Commandant, was the only Marine 
officer ever to command an Army division. A color 
guard and a platoon from the Marine barracks, at 23rd 
and Constitution, Washington, represented the Corps 





While the Marine Corps band plays in the background, a colorful 
honor guard of Marines stands in formation at the reunion ceremonies 


at the afternoon ceremonies. 

Officers, who at one time or another commanded all 
six of the Marine divisions in World War II, served with 
the old second. They are Major General DeWitt Peck, 
First Division; Major General Leroy Hunt, Second 
Division; Major General Graves Erskine, Third Divi- 
sion; Major General Clifton Cates, Fourth Division; 
Major General Keller Rockey, Fifth Division; and 
Major General L. C. Shepard, Sixth Division. Lieu- 
tenant Generals Holland Smith and Roy Geiger also 
wore the Indian Head Insignia patch of the Second 
Army Division during World War I. 

At the banquet on the last day of the convention, 
Major General Cates, who was elected to an association 
second-vice-presidency, reviewed the Second’s record in 
World War II. He praised the division for its splendid 
performance during the Battle of the Bulge in December, 
1944, and during the subsequent drive across Europe, 
when it suffered more than 4000 fatalities 


All in the Family 


Ex-Marine Sergeant Charles Harris hadn't been home 
in Baltimore, Maryland, for three years. Most of his 
service time had been spent in the South Pacific, and 
while over there he had kept on the lookout for a certain 
Army sergeant, whom he knew to be in the same theatre 
of operations. Both had good reason to look for each 
other, but in three years they had never managed to get 
together. 

Now, back in Baltimore, the first thing Harris did on 
leaving the train was make a beeline for the nearest 
phone. He dialed his home number and then waited 
impatiently for someone to answer. Finally he heard the 
click of the receiver as it was lifted from its cradle, and 
an instant later his mother’s voice came over the wire. 

““Hello?”’ she said. 

“‘Hiya sarge,”’ he chuckled, “I'm back!” 

His mother, and favorite soldier, ex-WAC Sergeant 
Esther Harris, answered gicefully, ‘“‘Come on home, 
Sarge, we've got a lot to talk over.” END 



































During the ceremonies at the Second Division reunion, flowers were placed at the Division 
Memorial. Here a special Marine Color Guard stands rigidly at attention at the Memorial 





A glimpse of the audience at the impressive memorial services held 
in Arlington National Cemetery on the second day of the reunion 
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Ralph C. Lundgren places a wreath on the grave of Lieut. General John A. Lejeune, former 
Marine Corps Commandant, who led the Second Division through many of its World War | days 
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ost-of-living increases are meted out to 


the servicemen and veterans in several 


new pay laws enacted by the 79th Congress 
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Big moment tor ex-Marines. Veterans Administrator Bradley and representatives from large 
eterans organizations are permitted to witness the culmination of their labors as President 
Truman signs the bill granting terminal leave pay to enlisted men who served during the war 
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Pay call from 


Congress 








in the Marine Corps is affected by the several 

new pay bills which recently became law. Most 
important of these are the new military pay meas- 
ure and one providing terminal leave pay for enlisted 
men. The congressional consideration given the 
ex-serviceman included several bills increasing the 
sums the Veterans Administration pays out to 
disabled veterans and their families. 

Public Law 729, the new retainer and retirement 
pay measure, although of concern to comparatively 
few servicemen, is of more than passing interest to 
career Marines and prospective enlistees in the 
Corps. 

The pay law is probably the most important 
of the new provisions. It not only affects men 
in the services, but veterans with from 20 to 30 
years of service behind them. Under it the pay of 
privates has gone up 50 per cent and other increases 
range in varying amounts to a 20 per cent boost 
for first-pay-graders. The scales for former service- 
men are similarly increased, automatically. 

The new and old pay scales are as follows: 


Pitre Marine everyone who is or has been 


First Pay Grade $165.... $138 
Second Pay Grade $135 $114 
Third Pay Grade... $115. $ 96 
Fourth Pay Grade $100 $ 78 
Fifth Pay Grade $ 90 $ 66 
Sixth Pay Grade $ 80 $ 54 


Seventh Pay Grade $3....$@ 


The terminal leave pay setup has been explained 
over and over again in the press. By the time this 
article appears, a number of veterans should have 
received their ‘back pay”’ in the form of bonds. 
These bonds, which are non-negotiable and non- 
transferable until they mature, may however, be 
used to pay premiums on National Service Life 
Insurance at any time. The leave payments are 
made according to the scale in effect at the time the 
Marine was separated from the service. The bonds 
mature five years from the date of separation from 
the service and not from the time they are received 
by the former servicemen. Claims for this emolu- 
ment must be sent in before September 1, 1947. 

An estimated 15 million former Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps and Coast Guard members will net 
more than $2,700,000,000 as a result of the terminal 
leave legislation, or, more properly, the Armed 
Forces Leave Act of 1946. 

It is hoped the complex retainer and retirement 
pay situation eventually will be cleared up as a 
result of the enactment of Public Law 720. This 
law was introduced as (Bill) S. 2460 by Senator 
David I. Walsh, of Massachusetts, one of the 
staunchest friends of the Navy and Marine Corps. 
Its purpose was set forth in its heading: **To pro- 
vide additional inducements to citizens of the 
United States to make a career of the United 
States military or naval service, and for other 
purposes.’’ The law makes uniform, the retainer and 
retirement systems of all the American armed 
forces. For Navy and Marine Corps men it amends 
the Naval Reserve Act of 1938 which had made 
sweeping changes in this type of pay. 

The 1938 legislation dates its provisions back to 
July 1, 1925. All men who enlisted on or before that 
date and who remained on active duty 16 years or 
more were placed in the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve 
Classes I (b) or I (c). Those who joined subsequent 
to that date and left after serving on active duty 
for at least 20 years, were placed in Class I (d). 

There are few men remaining in the I (b) and I (c) 
categories but there are, potentially, many thou- 
sands of I (d) men. The term “ potentially” is used 
advisedly, for the thousands who joined the Corps 
since 1925 and who have only short periods to wait 
until they are out on the retainer rolls, may choose 
to be put in I (d) rather than be classified under the 
new law. 

Men in I (d) receive one-half the base pay of 
their last rate while they are on the retainer rolls. 
Incidentally, Marines leaving the Corps after 20 
years and short of 30 years of active duty, are 
carried on the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve (FMCR) 
rolls as retainers. They are not officially “‘retired”’, 
except in cases of physical disability, until they reach 
the 30-year mark. After they've passed the 30-year 
mark such retired Marines continue to receive their 
one-half base pay p/us longevity for the length of 
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time they were on active duty. They continue to 
receive this until death. 

On the other hand, the new retainer-retirement 
legislation which was signed by the President on 
August 10, gives a Marine who leaves active service 
a flat two and a half per cent on the total of his pay 
and longevity multiplied by the number of years 
he was on active service. At the end of 30 years he 
too, is retired but at no extra pay. Under this law a 
10 per cent additional may be granted a Marine, but 
only for extraordinary heroism. 

Each man should consider his retirement case 
separately as he nears the 20-year mark. His age 
should be a determining factor. Statistics show that 
if a 20-year man leaves the Corps at a comparatively 
young age, say at 45 or younger, he might receive 
more money over the long run by electing to enter 
Class I (d). Older men, on leaving the Corps, might 
do well to accept the new law’s provisions. Public 
Law 720 is, of course, binding on all Marines who 
enlisted after August 10. 

Under the new plan a first-pay-grader draws 
down $116.94 a month when he transfers to the 
FMCR and is placed on the retainer rolls. This sum 
is $34.44 a month or $413.28 a year more than the 
amount received by one who retires under the I (d) 
classification. After both have served nine years on 
the retainer rolls and are retired, the I (d) man’s 
pay jumps to $140.25 while the man retired under 
the new plan continues to receive his $116.94. How- 
ever, it would take the I (d) man 13 years after he 
has passed the 30-year mark to earn the extra 
$3718.08 which the man retired under the new bill 
would have earned during the retainer period. 

All figures on retainer pay mentioned here are 
computed on 21 years’ active service. The average 
Marine stays in the Corps the one year over the 
necessary 20 in order to take advantage of the extra 
fogey. If he left after 20 years he would get only 
30 per cent longevity. That one extra year increases 
the longevity pay to 35 per cent. 

Now if this first-pay-grader were 26 at the time 
he enlisted he would be 47 at the end of his 21-year 
stint when he transferred to the reserve; 56 when 
Se ended his retainer period; and 69 when his pay 
under the I (d) system would equal the amount he 
would have earned under the new system. At this 


point, however, he would continue getting the 
$23.31 difference between the $140.25 and the 
$116.94 


If, however, the first-pay-grader entered the 
service at the age of 18 he would be 39 after his 21 
years’ active service; 48 by thc ume he officially is 
retired; and 61 when his pay under the I (d) system 
caught up to what the new pay system would net 
him. According to present-day insurance life- 
expectancy figures, a man still has several years to 
live after he has reached this age and it obviously 
would have been to his advantage to choose the older, 
or I (d) system. 

Public Law 720 also provides pay increases for 
Fleet reservists who were recalled to active duty, 
promoted while in this status and subsequently 
transferred back to the reserve in their new rate. 
These men will have their retainer or retired pay 
adjusted to conform with the new rate and this is 
retroactive to the date they were relieved from 
active duty. At present, however, the law does not 
provide for them to move into a new reserve cate- 
gory because of time served. For example, they 
cannot move from Class I (b) to I (c). 

The Retired-Reserve Section at Marine Corps 
Headquarters requests that reservists who come 
under this last category not write in concerning 
pay adjustments. These pay rises will be added on 
automatically when the Retired-Reserve Section re- 
ceives certification of promotions in service for pay 
purposes from the Personnel Department. 

There is no change in the pay given men who 
retire after 30 years’ active service. Enlisted men 
transferred to the retired list upon completion of 
30 years’ active service will receive 75 per cent of 
the maximum pay of their grade at time of retire- 
ment. 

A complete list of the ramifications and possibili- 
ties under 720 have not yet been thrashed out. 
Representatives from each of the armed services 
and the General Accounting Office are considering 
all questions that could possibly arise before 
actually putting the new plan into operation. All 
decisions, of course, will be retroactive to the August 
10 date. 

The following retainer and retirement pay chart 
should be helpful to Marines who are curious to 
know how much they would receive after serving 
various periods over 20 years on active duty: 


THE NEW BILL 
(PUBLIC LAW 720) 


These pay scales are computed at the rate of 
2% per cent of base pay and longevity multiplied 
by the number of years’ active service. They con- 
tinue in effect upon retirement at the end of 30 
years of active and inactive duty. Ten per cent 
may be added to these figures for extraordinary 
heroism. 


Years of service 


at the time of Pay grades 
transfer l 2 3 4 
, $116.94... 95.68... 81.51... 70.88 
22 . 122.51... .100.24... 85.39... 74.25 
23 128.08.. 104.79... 89.27... 77.63 
24..... 138.60...113.40... 96.60... 84.00 
25..... 144.38...118.13.. -100.63... 87.50 
26..... 150.15.. .122.85.. .104.65... 91.00 
| je 161.49. . .132.13.. .112.56... 97.88 
28..... 167.48.. .137.02.. .116.73...101.50 
29..... 173.46.. .141.92.. .120.89.. 105.13 
30..... 185.63...151.88.. .129.38.. .112.50 
THE OLD BILL 


(NAVAL RESERVE ACT OF 1938) 
* (As concerns I (d) men only) 


These pay scales were computed at the rate of 
one-half base pay at the time of transfer, with no 
additions, regardless of length of active service in 
excess of 20 years. Upon retirement after completion 
of 30 years of service, these scales are augmented 
by the permanent additions gained in the per- 
formance of active duty. Because of this jump in 


pay the table is split into “Retainer Pay” and 
**Retired Pay.” 
Retainer Pay 
Pay grades 
l 4 
$82.50. . $67.50. . $57.50. . .$50.00 
Retired Pay 
Years cleervice Pay grades 
transfer l 2 3 4 
21... ..$140.25. .$114.75.. .$97.75.. .$85.00 
24.. 148.50.. 121.50.. .103.50... 90.00 
27 . 156.75. . .128.25...109.25... 95.00 
30..... 165.00.. .135.00.. .115.00.. .100.00 


Pensions paid out by the Veterans Administra- 
tion to ex-service persons, disabled both in war 
and peacetime service, have been upped. More 
than 2,135,000 veterans are receiving monthly com- 
pensation totaling approximately $90,000,000 as a 
result of wartime service. Although some veterans 
are receiving payments for service dating back to 
the Indian War campaigns, more than 75 per cent 
of the total number are World War II men. In addi- 
tion, some 42,000 veterans with peacetime incurred 
disabilities are receiving compensation of $1,526,000 
a month. 

Under the new law all pensions were increased 
by 20 per cent. The new act also authorizes the 
payment of full pensions to veterans who are 
hospitalized or domiciled in Veterans Administra- 
tion Institutions. Previously, persons in such insti- 
tutions were limited to $20 or even as little as $8 a 
month in some cases. The new law will cost tax- 
payers approximately $298,500,000 for the first year. 

Another new law lifts the ceiling on payments 
to dependents of deceased servicemen. Widows of 
veterans of both World Wars and peacetime service 
will now be able to draw full payments for their 
minor children, regardless of their number. Before 
the new legislation a widow and her children could 
receive a total of no more than $100 for wartime 
service-connected cases, $75 for peacetime service- 
connected cases and $74 a month for non-service 
connected cases. 

Tighter control on subsistence allowances to 
veterans working on ‘‘on-the-job” training programs 
was granted the Veterans Administration by yet 
another measure signed by the President on August 
8. The new law prohibits payment of the subsistence 
to veterans with dependents if they are earning 
more than $200 a month, or $175 a month if they 
have no dependents, while studying or training 
under the GI Bill of Rights. 

The provision applies regardless of whether the 
veterans’ wages come from on-the-job training or 








from outside work while they are enrolled in school. 
It affects, however, only veterans and establish- 
ments involved in the GI Bill and not disabled vete- 
rans enrolled under the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act, or Public Law 16. 

Many veterans who started at schools through- 
out the country this past fall were aided in getting 
their subsistence allowances through special regis- 
tration teams that were sent out by the Veterans 
Administration. These teams worked closely with 
school officials to complete VA forms and gather 
mecessary information to put veterans on the sub- 
sistence rolls promptly. In regions where such teams 
were not sent out directly to the schools, VA offices 
in the vicinities worked extra shifts doing the same 
kind of work. 

. . * 7 

More than 26,000 ex-servicemen and women have 
gone into business for themselves with GI loans, 
according to the Veterans Administration. The 
total amount of money borrowed by September 
was $78,919,887. Despite the size of this figure it 
represents less than 12 per cent of the total of 293,931 
loans of all types amounting to $1,429,331,149 which 
the VA has approved. A total of 834 veterans have 
already repaid their business loans in full while 
only 173, when this was written, had defaulted. 
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The Veterans Administration i is set up, primarily, 
to help the veteran get all the benefits to which he 
is entitled as quickly as possible. But, just like a 
coin, the VA has two sides. On the reverse side is the 
government agency’s anti-fraud machinery, oper- 
ated by a staff of experts. Harold J. E. Gesell, a 
former Iowa deputy sheriff and a graduate of the 
FBI National Academy, heads the staff. 

Gesell and his assistants do everything from 
checking on whether a veteran’s eyesight has failed, 
as he contended, to ascertaining the authenticity 
of a 20-year-old check. One case which the investi- 
gators broke, concerned a family of four brothers. 
Three of them had been in the service and obtained 
disability pensions. In the course of time two died. 
The remaining pensioner and the fourth brother 
continued to cash all the pension checks. The 
investigators discovered the forgeries and the 
culprits were arrested. 


Nearly 440,000 former members of the armed 
forces had, at this writing, converted their National 
Service Life Insurance into permanent form. This 
figure is expected to rise sharply when the enlisted 
men’s terminal leave bonds are sent out. The vast 
majority of the conversions have been to the 20- 
payment life type. There were 351,000 of these. Of 
the other types of regular insurance, 88,400 chose 
the 30-payment life while only 74,300 converted to 
ordinary life. 

* . + . 

The War Assets Administration reveals that 
approximately 6000 hospital patients, who are 
World War II veterans, have been given top priority 
in buying surplus portable typewriters. Sales ar- 
rangements were made through the commanding 
officers of the hospitals. 


* > . * 


Veterans with service-connected dental troubles 
now may have a choice of certain private dentists 
when Veterans Administration dental clinic service 
is not “‘feasibly available ’’ Under this new program, 
worked out with the Ame. ’-an Dental Association, 
VA will pay the bills for service by local participating 
dentists on a fee basis. It will put dental treatment 
on a status similar to outside medica) treatment 
which the VA permits in certain cases. END 
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They exchanged an “I do” 
over thousands of miles 


of land and sea 
v ¢F 7, FY F¢ es 


His bride is 3000 miles away 
as Newcomb says “I do" over 
the long-distance telephone 
at Honolulu. The Rev. R. M. 
Trelease, Jr., serves as a 
witness ot the nuptials 
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Crestwood, N. Y., had made the grade on 
two rugged beachheads —- Tarawa and Iwo 
Jima — but the brunette called for a different kind 
of strategy. It was primarily a geographical problem 
in that there was too much geography between them. 

Newcomb was based at Pearl Harbor as photo- 
graphic officer for Fleet Marine Force, Pacific. The 
brunette, Lieutenant (j.g.) Vivian Danforth of 
the Waves, was stationed at the San Diego Naval 
Hospital as educational officer. Neither the Marine 
Corps nor the Navy would or could play cupid 
The Marine command had no authority to grant 
furloughs, except in emergencies, and the Navy had 
stopped sending Waves overseas. 

Obie and Vivian refused to allow a few thousand 
miles come between them. Absentee marriages are 
legal in Miss Danforth’s native Texas, so they de- 
cided to bridge the gap by transpacific telephone. 


\ i ARINE Warrant Officer Obie E. Newcomb, 
t 


BY SGT. BILL WOODSIDE 
USMC Correspondent 


and wife. 


Hawaii bound. 


boarding ship. 


Vivian obtained a leave and headed home to 
Wimberly, Tex. In case telephone connections 
wouldn’t be too gocd at tiny Wimberly, she ar- 
ranged for the marriage to be held at near-by Mason 
on January 31. Mason’s Methodist pastor, the 
Reverend G. T. Gibbons, placed the long distance 
call to Honolulu. Newcomb took the call at St. 
Andrews Cathedral there and said “‘I do” with the 
Reverend Richard M. Trelease, Jr., curate, as wit- 
ness. The Rev. Gibbons pronounced them man 


Legally married, the Newcombs still were more 
than 3000 miles apart. Mrs. Newcomb returned to 
San Diego and applied for passage to Oahu as a 
serviceman’s dependent. When notified transporta- 
tion had been booked, she resigned her commission, 
and soon was aboard the Arthur Middleton, 


Five weeks after their marriage, Obie glimpsed 
his bride leaning over the rail. It was the first time 
he had seen her in two years. When the gangplank 
was secured, he set some sort of speed record in 


TELEPHONE 
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The following Sunday, another ceremony was 
held at St. Andrews Cathedral to climax the story- 
book romance that began back in Washington, D. C., 
early in 1944. Newcomb, then a sergeant, was on a 
bond-selling tour after photographing the Tarawa 
invasion with the Second Division. He met the 
the Wave officer in a taxicab they were forced to 
share. This chance meeting blossomed into a serious 
romance, but both opposed wartime marriages. 

Soon Newcomb was ordered back overseas. He 
was promoted to warrant officer before going into 
Iwo Jima with the Fifth Division. He later did occu- 
pation duty in Japan before being ordered back to 
Pearl Harbor last December. Time hadn't cooled his 
romance with the Texas Wave. The marriage 
maneuvers began. END 
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Pleasure only. 4 


Getting mad at those “cigarette irritation” sur- 
veys? Puzzled by laboratory tests and medical claims? 
Wondering if folks don’t smoke for fun any more? 


' } Relax ... there’s ONE cigarette still made to PLEASE 
you—and nothing else. Every last scientific develop- 
ment known to cigarette making is concentrated on 
that one goal...to give you the deep enjoyment of 
a mighty swell cigarette! 


_ 


If YOU smoke for the pure joy of it... for the flavor 
and fragrance of extra-quality tobacco— then smoke 
OLD GOLDS. They’re not a prescription —just a 
pleasure. Try ’em! 


Made by Lorllard, 






A a famous mame in tobacco for nearby 200 years —_ 
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SOUND OFF 
(continued from page 3) 
TWENTY-SECOND’S CITATIONS 
Sirs: 

What if any citations have 
been awarded to the 22nd Ma- 
rines during the war. I was 
surveyed in 1943 and have never 
heard what awards they re- 
ceived. 

Morris Smith 
Farmingdale, Mass. 


@ Navy Unit Citation for 
Guam and the Presi- 
dential Unit Citation for 
Okinawa. Ed. 


VICTORY MEDAL NOT READY 
Sirs: 

The May, 1946 issue of Al/ 
Hands Magazine, carries an 
article about a new World War 
II Victory Medal. It stated that 
the medal would be issued to all 
persons who served honorably, 
and on active duty during the 
war. 

Where can I apply for this 
medal? 

R. W. Rather 
Reno, Nevada. 


@ As soon as the medals 
are ready for distribu- 
tion, publicity will be 
given on the procedure 
to follow in obtaining 
your medal. — Ed. 


REENLISTMENT DOPE 
Sirs: 

I was a Marine for four years 
before I received a medical dis 
charge. Would I be able to re- 
enlist if we should have another 
war? 

I also want to complain about 
the change being made in the 


Marine uniform. 
G. R. Cox 


@® Your reenlistment 
would depend on wheth- 
er you could pass the 
physical examination. 
Ed. ° 


A COOK SOUNDS OFF 
Sirs 

I served with the 25th Ma- 
rines on Iwo Jima as an Assistant 
Cook. Like all cooks we spent 
a lot of our time on the front 
lines. 

In our battalion six cooks 
were killed and five wounded, 
not counting the replacements. 
What I am getting at is this: 
When I! show my discharge to 
anyone, the first thing they 
notice is the rating. Naturally, 
they think the cooks had it easy 
and that burns me up. 

. Can't something be done 
about changing these rates? I 
don't think that anyone serving 
in the infantry should be handi- 
capped with a rate like ACk 

A fighting cook 
Boston, Mass 


CAMP TARAWA, POSTWAR 
Sirs 

The July issue of Leather- 
neck carried a story entitled, 
“Camp Tarawa, Postwar,’ by 
Keyes Beech which rated pretty 
high with me as a refresher for 
the finest experience possible: 
Training and liberty with my 
buddies, all good Marines. 

His description of the dull 
ride over the saddle from Hilo 
and then down into our future 
“rest camp,’’ Camp Tarawa, 
started a long chain of memories. 

He also states that the people 
of Kamuela are lonely for the 
Marines but it is possible the 
Marines are sometimes, if they 
will admit it, just as lonely for 
Kamuela 

J. H. McSloy 
Detroit, Mich. 


i -_. 


ABOUT THE POLK SISTERS 
Sirs: 

I am a Marine inquiring for 
15 or 20 men here in the artil- 
lery station at Tsingtao, China. 
We received a copy of the 
Leatherneck this month (July) 
and enjoyed it very much... . 
We have decided to make Lucy- 
ann and Elva Polk our pin-up 
girls of Room 28. We think they 
are very nice and would appreci- 
ate getting their addresses. 

Pvt. John Alkewich 
FPO, San Francisco, Calif. 
> * > 
Sirs: 

In your July issue of Leath- 
erneck, you had a picture of 
the Polk sisters but obviously 
forgot to put the address in the 
book. . . . 

We are part of just a small 
command and have picked them 
(the sisters) as our pin-up girls. 
They are very definitely two of 
the most beautiful girls I have 
ever seen. I'm asking for their 
address so that we can write to 
them for a couple of pictures. 

PFC Francis J. Dillon, Jr. 
FPO San Francisco, Calif. 
7 * * 
Sirs: 

...1 would like to know just 
who fouled up on describing 
those lovely young Polk sisters 
you so timidly sneaked on the 
inside of the back cover of July 
Leatherneck. 

I am certain that anyone who 
read that issue wanted to know 
more about them. Could it be 
that the person who interviewed 
them couldn't hold still long 
enough to complete the assign- 
ment? 

Name withheld 
Patton, Pa. 


@ The Polk sisters, Elva, 
21, and Lucyann, 18, and 
their two brothers, Gor- 
don and Vernon, hail 
originally from Coeru 
D’ Alene, Idaho, and now 
make their home in Hol - 
lywood. They made their 
radio debut in the late 
‘30s in a three-a-week 
show called Musical 
Playmates. They joined 
Bob Crosby's CBS pro- 
gram as The Town Criers 
in late '42 and remained 
with him until ‘43 when 
he enlisted in the Ma- 
rine Corps. They re- 
turned to Bob again this 
year and are again heard 
on his program. Their 
father, Charles Polk, is 
their manager.—Ed. 


ENLISTING IN RESERVES 


Sirs: 

I would like to know if there 
is any way that I can remain in 
the Corps, on an inactive status, 
even though I have a dependency 
discharge? 

I would like to remain affiliat- 
ed with the Corps and be able 
to say that I am still a Marine. 


James M. Perry 
San Francisco, Calif. 


@ Article 13-54 (10), 
MCM, states ‘‘... men 
discharged from the reg - 
ular Marine Corps for 
reasons of dependency 
may be reenlisted in the 
Marine Corps Reserve 
provided they qualify in 
other respects; i/.e., 
physically, morally, 
etc.’’ — Ed. 

(continued on page 50) 
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Quality you trust 
... Have a Cgke 
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Coke = Coca-Cola 


“Coca-Cola” and its abbreviation 
“Coke” are the registered trade- 
marks which distinguish the prod- 
uct of The Coca-Cola Company. 
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The Soulmate Type. His “made-for-each-other” routine 
is worn thinner than an AOL alibi. But that good, ol’ smile 

brother, that dazzler gathers wrens like a bargain sale. 
Rarely are such sunburst grins owned by guys who ignore 
“pink tooth brush.” So if your tooth brush “shows pink,” see 
your dentist. Today's soft foods may be robbing your gums 
of exercise, and he may very likely suggest “the helpful 


stimulation of Ipana and massage.” 





The Shrinking Violet Type. He's shy all right... but not 
on brains. This operator just sits and smiles the chicks into 
his corner. And that bee-yootiful smile shows the kid’s wise 
to Ipana. He knows Ipana’s specially designed not only to 
clean teeth but, with massage, to help the gums. Massage 
a little extra on your gums when you brush your teeth. 
You'll help yourself to healthier gums...which usually mean 
sounder, brighter teeth. Try Ipana. 
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were recalled when five First Division Marines visited a 

Tientsin home. Marines who served with the First, Second, 
or Third Divisions early in the war probably never will forget 
how the Aussies and New Zealanders leaned over backwards to 
invite their protectors into their homes and hearts. 

Shortly after the Marines peacefully occupied Tientsin, 
friendly Chinese families invited small groups to visit them. 
One of these hosts was Hung Shu Wang, a banker. His guests 
were five Marines. 

By a happy coincidence Hung had four attractive daughters, A 
all of whom speak English. The Aussie-style liberty (to carry He 
the analogy further) consisted of afternoon tea, a tour of inter- 
esting places in the quaint old Chinese city and home for dinner, | 
with chopsticks, and a dance in the handsome drawing room. 

The Marines are Sergeants George Houghton of Peabody, 
Mass., and Charles Barton of Wadsworth, Ohio; and Corporals 
Cledis Coffey of Cleveland, Tenn., Kenneth Sommer of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and Charles Chernik of Schenectady, N. Y. END 


IBERTIES spent in Melbourne, Wellington and Auckland 





















Marines Houghton, Coffey, Sommer, Chernik and Barton 
meet the Wang sisters: Simone, Dora, Anna and Isabel 
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A visit to the Hautes Etudes College, which all the girls 
attend, is first on the tour itinerary of the Marines 








The sisters show their guests how to pick out good 
chinoware at a shop along the city's market street 
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A ricksha ride and the group is at the French Bazaar. 
Here the girls help the Marines select a silk garment 









Clean field scarfs are imperiled and appetites whetted 
as the guests agreeably try to eat with chopsticks 


Home after the tour, the Marines are shown some of 
the house's appointments. This is the Wang living room 






American-style dancing in the Wang drawing room is the 
finale for the five Marines on their Tientsin liberty 
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Product of Bristol-Myers 


| USE VITALIS 


shoulder break this habit for guys with 
handsome hair. If you catch cold shoulders easily, 


| om in the habit of giving guys the cold 


get your hair handsome with Vitalis and the 
famous “60-Second Workout.” 

Take 50 seconds to massage Vitalis on your 
dry, tight scalp. This routs loose dandruff, helps 
retard excessive falling hair, makes your hair bet- 
ter-looking. 

Now, 10 seconds to comb. Who is that hand- 
some chap in the mirror? Man, that’s the new you! 
Every hair in place and set to stay that way. Get 
Vitalis at your Post Exchange now! 


AND THE “60-SECOND WORKOUT” 
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UNCLE 





FATHER MOTHER 








BROTHER 


SISTER NEPHEW 





SON DAUGHTER 


¢ SNS hat one gift would please them all ? 


a E4 


No matter what their tastes . . . their hobbies . . . 
their likes or dislikes . . . there’s one gift that will please 
them, each and every one. 

That gift is a United States Savings Bond, the safest 
of all investments. 

This Christmas, put at least one Savings Bond under 
the tree for someone you love. It’s a gift for the future. 








Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the 
Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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(continued from page 46) 

NO 'O3 RIFLES FOR LEASE 
Sirs: 

All the time I was in the serv- 
ice I caught scuttlebutt to the 
effect that an ex-service man 
could lease an 03 rifle from the 
Government for some slight fee, 
such as one or two dollars. 

Could you let me know if this 
is straight dope? 

Robert E. Waltz 
Cambria, Calif. 


® The old system of leas- 
ing 03 rifles for 99 years 
at a cost of $1.00 has 
been discontinued. Now 
only members of the 
National Rifle Associa- 
tion can obtain ’03 rifles 
from the government .— 
Ed. 


FIRST DIVISION CITATIONS 
Sirs: 

During the war I was in the 
First Regiment of the First 
Marine Division. Could you 
please tell me what citations this 
regiment rates, and for what 
campaigns. If I rate any of 
these how can I get them put 
on my discharge? 

Lester Linginski 
Montville, N. J. 


@® It is difficult to say 
what citations you rate 
for service with the First 
Regiment as you did not 
specify the exact time 
you served with it. How- 
ever, the First hasearned 
the Presidential Unit Cr- 
tation for Guadalcanal, 
Peleliu and Okinawa. If 
your discharge papers 
were not completed, 
you may send them 
to the Director of 
Personnel, Discharge 
Section, Headquarters, 
Marine Corps, Washing - 
ton, D. C. Ed. 


LORENZE, A CHAMPION 
Sirs: 

Well, at last, we girls of 
America have a champion! I am 
glad to see that one fellow, a 
Gyrene, a member of the Marine 
Corps, has stood up to his fellow 
countrymen in declaring that 
American girls are the best. 
(This refers to a letter appearing 
in September Sound Off stating 
American girls are superior to 
any other nationality.—Ed.) 

For a long time we girls have 
been hearing about all the for- 
eign girls and how nice they aie, 
especially the Aussies and the 
French — we're pretty sick of it 
too. Maybe we haven't said very 
much, where anyone could hear 
it, but we resent American boys 
going across and bringing back 
foreign brides. After all, how 
would they like it if the foreign 
boys came over here and married 
us? They would resent it too. 

The boys who didn’t marry 
“over there” are always singing 
the praises of the girls they met 
on the other side. Even the 
German frauleins have been get- 
ting quite a build-up. When one 
of the girls wrote to her boy 
friend and asked what the girls 
where he was had, that the girls 
in the United States didn’t, he 
replied: ‘“‘Nothing, but they’ve 
got it here.” Is it our fault that 
we aren't there? 

... So, more power to Private 
Lorenze of Great Lakes who 
stood up for us girls. We are 
proud to have him on our side. 


An American Girl 
North Attleboro, Mass. 


1S REHAB LEAVE COUNTED? 
Sirs: 

We particularly enjoyed the 
article on the new uniforms 
(“Rebirth of the Blues” in Sep- 
tember issue of Leatherneck). 
However, in the same issue we 
saw some pictures of men on 
the range with those very unbe- 
coming split-down-the-middle 
fore and aft caps. Wonder if the 
QM is ever going to catch up to 
all of the cloth that could be 
saved, not counting the trouble 
most Marines would be saved by 
not having to cut out and sew up 
these caps. 

Could you settle the following 
issues which confuse a lot of us? 

(1) May a Marine, who was 
returned Stateside for filariasis 
and/or malaria, and given a 
30-day furlough from Klamath 
Falls, Oregon, consider that as 
rehabilitation leave? If so, would 
this be counted against his ter- 
minal leave? 

(2) In time of war, if a man is 
convicted by a Deck Court Mar- 
tial on an AOL charge while 
stationed ashore, and draws a 
bread and water sentence, can 
he legally be made to go aboard 
a transport that is to make a 
landing and serve out his time 
while assigned to a combat unit? 

D. E. Powell 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


® A furlough granted 
upon return to the 
States, if from a hospi- 
tal or convalescent bar- 
racks, is usually con- 
strued to be a convales- 
cent leave... which does 
not count against ter- 
minal leave. Ordinary 
rehabilitation leave, 
given upon return from 
overseas, is a form of 
regular leave and does 
count against terminal 
leave. To question 2, the 
answer is yes the sen- 
tence may be carried out 
in any brig selected by 
the CO. — Ed. 


LEGION OF VALOUR 
Sirs: 

I am an enlisted man in the 
Marine Corps and have been 
awarded the Navy Cross. I 
understand that holding this 
medal makes me eligible for 
membership in the Legion of 
Honor. If this is true I would 
appreciate any information 
about what procedure I must go 
through in order to become a 
member. 

Corporal F. B. Barrigar 
Camp Lejeune, N. C. 


@ Being the recipient of 
the Navy Cross makes 
you eligible for member- 
ship in the Legion of 
Valour (not Honor) and 
we suggest that you 
write to Captain Fred 
Kochli, 1608 K Street 
NW, Washington, D. C., 
for any particulars.—Ed. 


NO RIBBON FOR CHINA 

Sirs: 

Could you tell me if there is 
a new ribbon out for the Marines 
who went to China after the 
war was over? I have heard 
some scuttlebutt about this, but 
have never seen it in Leather- 
neck. 

Robert E. Mallette 

Coldwater, Mich. 


@ There is no such rib- 
bon. — Ed 
(continued on page 52) 
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TRULY DELICIOUS food is even more satisfying 
when served with this truly great beer. For never } 
less than 33 fine brews blend their individual taste 
tones to give that magnificent flavor, that real beer 
taste you can always order with confidence .. . serve 
with pride. Yes ... at meals, between meals... there 
is only one blended-spleridid Pabst Blue Ribbon. 


33 FINE BREWS BLENDED INTO ONE GREAT _— 


Copr. 1946, Pabst Brewing Company. Milwauke Wisc 
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YOUR PRIVILEGE 








...Of wearing this insignia also 
entitles you to the privilege of taking 
Marine Corps Institute courses. 


Pouwwep IN 1920, the 145th year of 
the Marine Corps, the Marine Corps Insti- 
tute has become an integral and invaluable 
part of the Corps. Shortly after its found- 
ing, the MCI became a correspondence 
school when Quantico Marines left their 
classrooms for foreign duty because of a 
threatened uprising in Latin-America and 
took their text books with them to mail in 
their lessons. Since then Marines have 
mailed in their lessons from the four cor- 
ners of the globe. 


, the Marine Corps Institute has the necessary materials 
and facilities to aid Marines in achieving -greater proficiency in 
their present duties, preparing for good future jobs and expanding 
their backgrounds of knowledge. Standard courses have been 
revised with new text books, lesson materials and supplementary 
study aids. Modern interests and the latest educational and voca- 
tional opportunities have been met by the addition of special 
subjects. In addition to college studies, MCI has a complete high 
school program and a fine selection of technical courses. Marines 
benefit by making MCI their school while they are in the Corps. 
A wide variety of useful courses are available to Marines through 
its Academic, Business and Technical Schools. The Marine Corps 
Institute offers Marines free of charge the means of carrying on 
their education wherever and whenever they wish to study while 
serving their country. 


Mearines can enroll in, or obtain information about, any of the 
over 158 MCI courses by writing to: The Director, Marine Corps 
Institute, Washington 25, D. C. (Marines in the Pacific area can 
enroll by writing to: Marine Corps Institute, Pacific Branch, 
Navy-128, c/o FPO, San Francisco, California.) 


FROM 


(rank) (first nome) (wehol) (last name) (serial no.) 


(organ zation) (USMC address) 


(highest education completed, ond nome and address of school) 


Complete High School Prepore for o Better Job 


| wont to (check one) 


Prepore for College Increase my Knowledge 


MAIL TO 


MARINE CORPS INSTITUTE 


Marine Barracks, 8th and 1 Sts., S.E., Washington 25, D. C. 
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SOUND OFF 
(continued from page 50) 
GRIPES FROM CHINA 

Sirs: 

We have always been proud of 
our uniform, and that feeling 
will continue. But why change 
something that is so highly re- 
garded? Now I am no salt, but I 
take the liberty of saying that 
about 90 per cent of my buddies 
feel the same way about chang- 
ing our greens. 

We also noted an article which 
stated that pretty soon soldiers 
would be wearing dress blues, 
too. We are not jealous. The 
drawback to the whoie idea is 
that nine times out of ten they 
will be mistaken for Marines. 
No one but a Marine deserves 
that credit. 

PFC Joe Cooper and others 
Peiping, China 


@ The Marine's uniform 
has been changed after 
practically every war, 
and there have been the 
same likes and dislikes 
regarding the changes. 
The new jackets need to 
be worn a while. Even 
the old blouses didn't 
look so hot when first 
issued by the QM. Ed. 


MORE ABOUT HABA HABA 
Sirs: 

In September Leatherneck 
you requested some information 
concerning the words “haba 
haba."’ I am no authority on the 
subject and my observations 
have been made only since 1928. 
In that year, and frequently 
since then, I have heard this 
term used by Marines. 

A few years prior to, and after, 
1928 many Marines served in 
Nicaragua where Spanish is the 
native language. However, the 
language as spoken there is 
somewhat different than that 
taught in school. 

In pure Spanish I believe that 
you might run across any of 
the following forms of the verb 
“*hablar,’’ meaning to talk: Hab- 
lo, hablas, habla, hablamos, hab- 
lais, hablan. A beginner in this 
language might think of talking 
as “hablaing”’ or “‘to habla,” no 
matter whether I, you, he, we, 
or they were doing the “‘habla- 
ing.”’ It is my belief that this 
was the beginning of the phrase, 
and to make “habla” easier to 
pronounce, it was changed to 
““Haba haba.” 

... Some time during the war 
the words ‘‘hubba hubba’”’ 
popped up. I do not know where 
the words were first used, but I 
first heard them used by Army 
personnel. ... I think most Ma- 
rines resent the words “‘Hubba 
Hubba” because it is a new 
expression meaning something 
entirely different, and yet sound- 
ing so nearly like the traditional 
‘“*haba haba.” 

D. M. Beeson, Captain, USMC 
San Francisco, Calif. 


NAVY MARKSMANSHIP BADGE 
Sirs: 

Several of us are in an argu- 
ment about a ribbon we saw a 
navy Chief Petty Officer wear- 
ing. We all have different ideas 
on what it is. No two are the 
same. Can you help us? It is a 
dark blue ribbon with four even- 
ly spaced green vertical lines. 

Three Joe's 
Great Lakes, III. 


®@ From your description 
it would seem to be a 
Navy Distinguished 
Marksmanship and Dis- 
tinguished pistol shot 
badge ribbon. — Ed. 








WANTS PICTURE IDENTIFIED 
Sirs: 

I am desperately anxious to. 
learn the identity of the boys in 
this picture. The boy on the 
right, we are positive, is our 
missing son and the one on the 
left is in a number of snapshots 
our son has sent home. This 
picture was taken as a Marine 
transport docked in San Diego 
in April of 1945. 

I know the Leatherneck 
reaches the majority of present 
and former Marines. Perhaps 
some of them can identify some 
of the boys in the picture. This 
seems the only way that we can 
obtain any information concern- 
ing our son. 

Mrs. E. F. Thompson 
1604 San Pablo, 
Fresno, Calif. 





“EX-MARINE” DIFFERS 
Sirs: 

The contention of the Marine 
Corps League that “‘once a Ma- 
rine, always a Marine” has a nice 
oratorical sound to it but it 
does not bear analysis. 

To be a Marine is not only a 
full time job but one that re- 
quires top physical condition. 

When a Marine drops out of 
the Corps, short of retirement, 
he has other plans and they are 
of a civilian nature. If he has 
been a real Marine, he will 
likely bear the fine stamp of the 
Corps in civilian life, but to my 
way of thinking he will never- 
theless be an ex-Marine. 

The men who make careers in 
the Corps, along with the men 
who are now in uniform for a 
cruise or two— they are Ma- 
rines, and the rest of us are ex- 
Marines; no matter how deeply 
we may carry our regards for 
the old outfit in our hearts. 

I make no belittling distinc- 
tion between wartime or peace- 
time service, between the regu- 
lars or reserves, they have all 
contributed to the record of the 
Corps. What I maintain is, that 
the men in actual training are 
its real strength at any given 
time. 

When a Marine is retired in 
the line-of-duty on physical dis- 
ability, or for long service, he is 
a Marine for life — in my book 

but if he drops out of his own 
volition he should be content to 
be an ex-Marine, and not go 
around pretending that the 
Corps comes first and his per- 
sonal aims second. It is really 
the other way around. 

An ex-Marine. 
Madison, Wis. 
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ADAM SCHEIDT BREWING CO. 


NORRISTOWN, PA 
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Outfitters to Marines for 26 Years 


@ Complete Stock 

of Uniforms, Caps 

and Accessories 
Write for FREE Catalog 


429 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


PREVENT GUN 


RUST with 
= No. 9 


Don't take chances. Use Hoppe's No. 9 
to remove all primer, powder, lead 
and metal fouling and to definitely pro- 
tect from rust. Your gun dealer sells it 
or send 10c for trial size. Helpful “Gun 
Cleaning Guide" FREE upon post card 
request. Send for it. 
FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 

2305 N. 8th St., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 
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tion for my offense. 

When I received my discharge, 
on it was written: “6 days lost 
under Art. 10-99 (1) MCM. 
Awarded Good Conduct Medal 
30 Sept, 1945. No offense since 
that date.”’ 

Now I would like to know if I 
lose six days credit on my 
Terminal Leave pay.- 

Discharged Marine 

Mechanicsville, N. Y. 

@ If you were in the 
hands of Naval authori- 
ties (excepting the 15 
hours and 44 minutes 
overleave time) the six 
days was not time lost 
in computing Terminal 
Leave. All you should 
lose under these condi- 
tions is one day to com- 
pensate for the time you 
were AOL. — Ed. 


NOT READY YET 
Sirs: 

The August Leatherneck car- 
ried an article on the Fifth Ma- 
rine Division which stated they 
had received the Presidential 
Unit Citation for action on Iwo 
Jima. 

I was First Sergeant of Com- 
pany L, 3rd Battalion of the 
27th Marines, but I was never 
notified that we received any 
award. Can you tell me if I rate 
this award? 


Herman J. Dupont 
Port Arthur, Texas. 


@® Yes, you rate the PUC. 
It was approved for the 
27th Marines on 27Dec- 
45, along with the Ist 
Battalion of the. 26th, 
and, the 28th Marine 
Regiment. The cita- 
tions, however, are not 
yet ready for distribu- 
tion. Publicity will in- 
form you when they are. 
— Ed. 


ARMY AT TARAWA? 


Sirs: 

I would like to have a little 
information about whether or 
not the Army landed at Tarawa 
with the Marines; and if they 
lost 1000 men there. Also did the 
Marines land at Leyte? 

Did the Marines land on Kwa- 
jalein and what outfit? What 
were the first army troops to 
land on Guadalcanal? 


Richard F. Brennan 
New York City. 


@ Tarawa was a Marine 
show. The First Marine 
Air Wing and two bat- 
talions of 155s were the 
only identified Marines 
on Leyte. The Marines 
did not land on Kwaja- 
lein Island, itself, but 
the Fourth Marine Divi- 
sion did land on Roi and 
Namur islands of the 
Kwajalein atoll. If our 
memory is correct, the 
164th U.S. Infantry were 
the first Army troops on 
Guadalcanal. — Ed. 


QUESTION ON MOP BILL 
Sirs: 

The Mustering out Pay Bill of 
1944 presents the following ques- 
tion in regards to the lump sum 
> alata 


A” states that an officer now 
serving asa Captain (temporary), 


rant Officer and reappointed 
Captain (temporary), as pro- 
vided in LofI 1298 and 1317, is 
authorized to be paid $300 in 
lump sum Mustering Out Pay, 
in accordance with ALNAV 364- 
46. “B” says that he is not, due 
to the fact that he is in the 
fourth pay period. 


Charles C. J. Stichnot 
Balboa, Canal Zone. 


@ “B”’ is correct. Under 
the heading “‘Personnel 
NOT entitled to Muster- 
ing Out Pay,’’ in LoflI 
756, 22May44 Para. 3 (a) 
3, it says “‘Officers re- 
ceiving pay for the 
fourth pay period and 
above, as fixed by section 
1 of the Pay Readjust- 
ment Act of 1942—56 
Stat. 359—at the time of 
discharge or release from 
the service.’’ — Ed. 


ROCKS AND SHOALS 
Sirs: 

Ever so often since I have 
been in the Marine Corps some- 
one is always reading to us from 
The Articles of Government, 
United States Navy, and calling 
it “Rocks and Shoals.’’ Can you 
explain to me just why these 
people persist in this—I can 
see no connection. 


PFC Jack Sloan 
New York City. 


@® Hidden rocks and 
shoals have always been 
a real danger to men 
who sailed the seas, es- 
pecially in the days of 
wooden ships. The warn- 
ing that such hidden 
dangers were in the vi- 
cinity always caused 
those who manned the 
ship to exercise more 
care. The same holds 
true in calling the Arti- 
cles ‘‘rocks and shoals.’’ 
It is a warning to all per - 
sonnel of the Navy that 
they must steer a 
straight course, or be 
sunk via a court martial 
and the brig. — Ed. 


A MISTAKEN IDENTITY 
Sirs: 

In your September edition of 
Leatherneck, referring to the 
Cook’s tour made by the USS 
Missouri, you printed a picture 
of a Carabiniere and called him 
a Swiss guard. He is a Royal 
policeman, similar to our State 
Police, not a Swiss guard. 

The Swiss Guards wear panta- 
loons of yellow and red striped 
(material) and a casque of the 
16th century. 

Vincent Losito 
New York City. 


® Our knowledge of the 
Swiss Guards is lim- 
ited. If the Leatherneck 
was in error we accept 
the correction. — Ed. 

(continued on page 54) 




































Ik you're a trained man. Leatherneck. 
the world makes way for you. In the 
Marine Corps. training means better 
pay and higher ranking. In industry. 
too, it means more money and more 
responsible jobs. 

The Marine Corps — is your 
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Neglect to send 
in your new ad- 
dress — and the 
old one. If you 
move notify 
P.O. Box 1918, 
Wash. 13, D. C. 
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“Another thing I learned 


from a service man... 
no wonder I always get a 
good shine. | use GRIFFIN 


ABC just like you do.” 





GRIFFIN: 


THE GREATEST NAME | 


IN SHOE POLISH | 
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SOUND OFF 
(continued from page 53) 
WHAT LEAVE TIME COUNTS? 

Sirs: 

I am writing you concerning 
the Terminal Leave Pay. I would 
like to know if sick leave, ship- 
ping-out leave, furlough trans- 
fers, and oversea leaves are 
counted against your 30-days 
per year furlough time, as figured 
for terminal leave purposes. 

Johnnie V. Downey 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


@ Sick leave granted 
from the hospital is fig- 
ured as part of time 
spent in hospital and is 
not deducted against 
accrued leave. However, 
shipping over leave, fur - 
lough transfer time and 
overseas leave are all 
counted as leave time 
and checked against ac- 
crued leave. Ed. 


INFORMATION, PLEASE 
Sirs: 

I have been taking quite a bit 
of in-punching from some of my 
former Marine buddies. They 
have been having a field day 
with me on the topic of citations 

as far as individual units are 
concerned. 

I served with Hdatrs. Bn., of 
the Third Marine Division up 
until the time of my discharge on 
1 February, 1946. At that time 
there were no citations awarded 
to the Third Division. Have 
there been any since then? 

Edmond J. Tofil 
Hartford, Conn. 


@ To date the only units 
of the Third Division to 
be awarded any citations 
is the Third Marine 
Regiment, reinforced by 
the Second Battalion, 
Ninth Marines, Com- 
pany C of the Third 
Tank Battalion, Com- 
pany C of the 19th Ma- 
rines and the Third 
Band Section. These 
units received the Presi- 
dential Unit Citation for 
service on Guam be- 
tween July 21, and Aug. 
10, 1944. Ed. 


FOR ARGUMENT'S SAKE 
Sirs: 

I have been having an argu- 
ment with a sailor ever since I 
returned home. He says that the 
22nd Marines were a part of the 
Fourth Division, and were at 
Iwo Jima. 

Having served with the Ma- 
rines, I know that the 22nd was 
on Okinawa with the Sixth Divi- 
sion. Could you send me a 
letter with the 22nd’s history? 

Just one more question. This 
sailor was in General Service and 
he said that had he spent enough 
time with that outfit he would 
have automatically become a 
Marine. I say no. 

Felix Szezepanski 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


@ If you will check the 
October issue of Leather- 
neck you will find a his- 
tory of the Sxth Divi- 
sion. The saga of the 
22nd Marines is includ- 
ed. They were never a 
part of the Fourth and 
were not at Iwo Jima. 
There is no such thing 
as ‘‘automatically’’ be- 
coming a Marine. — Ed. 
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THEY SAY WE'RE NOT BAD 
Sirs: 

In reading over some Sou.d 
Off columns it seems as though 
there were quite a few of the men 
who didn’t care for the WR’s. 
Let me say that since my dis- 
charge I have met lots of ex- 
service men and all have been 
ready to express their approval 
of us; our appearance and what 
a wonderful job we did. 

Mary Joe Baker 
Birmingham, Ala. 


WHAT 15 $.0.5.? 
Sirs: 

The other night during a stage 
show one of the comedians made 
a remark about the wonderful 
S.0.S. he ate while visiting a 
Marine Camp. A lot of the men 
in uniform seemed to enjoy this 
remark, but I didn’t get it. What 
is S.O.S. 

Jane Rundell 
San Francisco, Calif. 


@ In the code of the sea, 
SOS means ‘‘Save Our 
Souls,’’ a cry of distress; 
to most servicemen it is 
merely creamed beef on 
toast. Ed. 


232 WAS REALLY 323 
Sirs: 

Your September “We The 
Marines,"’ edited by PFC James 
M. Perry, carried an anecdote 
entitled “‘So’s Your Co2.” 

The incident referred to was 
supposed to have taken place in 
the mess hall of Marine Fighting 
Squadron 232. That was evi- 
dently a misprint, as the incident 
really happed in the mess hall 
of Major George Axtell’s ‘Death 
Rattlers,’"Marine Fighter Squad- 
ron 323. 

Squadron 232 was not a fight- 
ing squadron but operated Tor- 
pedo Bombers and carried the 
designation of VMTB. They, 
too, served in the Okinawa cam- 
paign. 

Richard N. Tomsett 
Lime Rock, Conn. 


MUST SERVE FOUR YEARS 
Sirs: 

My son enlisted in the Marine 
Corps for four years when he was 
17 years old. Now I have been 
told by some people that he 
could get out when he reached 
his 21st birthday—-without hav- 
ing to serve his full four-year 
enlistment. Is this true? 

He has been in China for the 
past year. Can he come back to 
the States, or does he have to 
remain overseas all of his enlist- 
ment? Also, can you tell me why 
the Marine Corps doesn’t send 
these young fellows to schwol. 
If he has to stay in four years 
he will be 22, and certainly won’t 
want to start in at college as a 
freshman. 

A Marine's Mother 
Oak Park, Il. 


@® Your son must com- 
plete his full four-year 
enlistment in the Ma- 
rine Corps, but it is very 
unlikely that he will 
have to spend more than 
24 months overseas. 
While it is not possible 
in every case, the Marine 
Corps tries to limit over- 
seas duty to 24-30 
months. If he is inter- 
ested in going to school, 
the Marine Corps Insti- 
tute can supply him 
with hundreds of 
courses of study while 
he is in the service.—Ed 
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Your Combat History 
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Marines. proudly wear this handsome, he-man ring 
embossed with division insignia, campaigns and theatre of 
operation. You'll prize this precious souvenir for life 
Identifies you with your division's achievements and means 
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WANTED 


... belonging to Marines who are 
not getting their copies of Leather- 
neck — because they moved with- 
out notifying us. If your address is 
on our wanted list send it to: THE 
LEATHERNECK MAGAZINE, P.O. 
Box 1918, Washington 13, D. C. 
Help us complete our subscription 
files by mailing in your new address 
together with the old one. Hurry 
before you miss the next issue. 
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DISCHARGE QUESTION 
Sirs: 

Shortly after my discharge, I 
read in the press that all Re- 
serves in the Marine Corps 
would be discharged by Septem- 
ber 1, 1946. However, my 
brother, who enlisted 31 July 
1945, informs me that this will 
apply only to reserves having 
served a total of 18 months or 
more. 

The statement I read in the 
paper was released by Head- 
quarters, Marine Corps, and I 
would like to know who is in 


error. 
Also, if 18 months are required 
for separation by 1 September 
1946, about how much longer 
will my brother have to serve? 
Charles J. Sauter, Jr. 
New Orleans, La. 


@ Letter of Instruction 
1190, as modified by 
ALMAR 67, is all we 
have to go on regarding 
your request. This states 
that any Marine with 18 
months service on I Sep- 
tember 1946, or with 
one child and more than 
12 months service, shall 
be eligible for discharge, 
regardless of points. — 
Ed. 


CORPORAL PULLS TIME 
Sirs: 

I doubt very much if it is any 
kind of record, but I can pull my 
time as corporal on either Kohler 
or Reece. I made it August 7, 
1941, and still have it. If I ship 
over I'll probably have it four 
years hence — if I keep my nose 
clean. 

My DI was a corporal for 
seven years, but that was peace- 
time. I’m getting out, but if I 
am the senior corporal in the 
Marine Corps the day I get paid 
off, I doubt if that distinction 
will heip me find an apartment. 

Corporal Thomas H. Reed, 
USMC 
Newport, R. I. 


MARINE GROWLS, TOO 
Sirs: 

I've just finished reading ‘“The 
Doggies Growl” in the June 
issue of Leatherneck’s Sound 
Off column. In connection with 
it I happen to remember an 
article which I read a couple of 
years ago. 

It was to the effect that the 
(Army) General Staff, at one 
time, had the idea — prior to 
the war — of discontinuing the 
Marine Corps and placing all 
the Marine privates in the Army 
with a buck sergeant’s rating. 

Sorry I can’t remember the 
article or its author, but the 
above statement I do recall. 


Staff Sergeant Paul E. McVann 
San Diego, Calif. 


STAFF PFCs? 
Sirs: 

In reading your May issue, I 
ran across a little article in 
Sound Off that caught my at- 
tention. It was about some 
“Salty PFCs.” 

I have been a PFC for the last 
five years and eight months. 
Once before someone suggested 
that we should be known as 
Staff PFCs, and should rate 
more consideration. Oh, yes, I 
have never been busted. 

I wonder if there are any of 
the fellows still in the Corps 
who went Platoon 116 
in September, 1940, and what 
are their rates? 

PFC Joe F. Howard 
Eng. Div. 100 Harrison St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


PUC TO 29th MARINES 
Sirs: 

I understand that the 29th 
Marines have recently been cited 
for the Navy Unit Commenda- 
tion as a result of their actions 
on Okinawa. I would like to 
know if this is correct, and when 
it was awarded. Also, who is 
authorized to wear the ribbon? 

Paul E. Falkenstein, 2nd Lt. 


Woodhaven, N. Y. 


@ The 29th Marines have 
not been awarded the 
Navy Unit Citation. They 
were, however, awarded 
the Presidential Unit 
Citation for their 
actions on Okinawa. 
Notification of this was 
contained in ALMAR 51, 
the award being made 
on 25 February 1946. 

To wear the PUC with 
a star you must have 
been on the scene of 
action during some part 
of the period for which 
the citation was award- 
ed. Those men of rear 
echelons, etc., and men 
who joined thecited unit 
after award may wear 
the ribbon without a 
star for as long as they 
are in the cited unit. — 
Ed. 


VICTORY MEDALS NOT READY 
Sirs: 

I have heard quite a lot of 
scuttlebutt in regard to the 
Victory Medal. Can you give me 
any information on this as to 
who is eligible for them, and 
where they may be obtained. 

Frederick G. Gardiner 


Worcester, Mass. 


@ All persons with hon- 
orable service in the 
armed forces during any 
time between 7 Decem- 
ber 1941, and a date to 
be announced in the 
future, are eligible for 
the Victory Medal. 

However, ALNAV 177- 
46 passes the word along 
that it will probably be 
the end of 1946 before 
the medals themselves 
will be ready for distrib- 
ution. Wide publicity 
will be given when they 
are ready and you may 
make application to 
Headquarters Marine 
Corps for yours. But do 
not make it until such 
notice is posted, or it 
will probably have to be 
ignored. — Ed. 


DISGUSTED EX-WRs 
Sirs: 

We would like to know if any- 
one knows the whereabouts of 
two old “‘buddies,”” MGySgt. A. 
Howard and Sgt. E. Hammett? 

Also, in regard to the picture 
of former WR Bernice Feltner in 
the rickrack uniform [A uniform 
converted for civilian wear. — 
Ed.]|, it completely disgusted us! 

It disgraces the uniform which 
sO many women wore and served 
proudly. Please do us the honor 
of respecting our uniforms, as we 
do yours, by not printing such 
pictures. 

“Boots” Crow 
“Tex” Evans 


Houston, Tex. TURN PAGE 
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SOUND OFF (cont.) 


HABBA-HABBA EXPLAINED 
Sirs 

After listening to and reading 
many erudite explanations as to 
the origin of the phrase, “‘habba- 
habba,”’ I feel impelled to slip in 
a fast two cents worth. 

When I returned to the U. S. 
last summer, I was mildly 
amused to hear the radio and 
film hot-shots using the expres- 
sion to denote emphatic approval 
of a member of the opposite sex 
and related matters. I was 
amused because experience had 
taught me to associate the term 
with slave-driving police ser- 
geants in China, away back in 
my “‘salad’’ days as a private. 

Any former China Marine of 
prewar days will recognize this 
resonant phrase as a corruption 
of the rickshaw boys’ universal 
greeting: “Hao p’u hao, Joe!” 
Marines with stubborn insist- 
ence on revamping foreign lan- 
guages to suit their own tastes, 
transformed the phrase to ‘““How 
boo how,” and shortly there- 
after it became ‘“‘Habba-how.” 
From there to its present cookie- 
dusting, zoot - suiterish, Holly- 
wood form was a simple step — 
but not before it had been bel- 
lowed a couple of million times 
by Marine NCOs discharging 
their duties within billets and 
barracks all over the world. 

“C’mon, you clowns. Let’s 
have a little habba-habba around 
here! Latch onto that trash can! 
Grab that swab! Habba-habba!”’ 

While on the subject, I might 
add that a great many slang 
terms widely used in publica- 
tions and in mixed company 
were, not so long ago, used 
wumong Marines in their original 
earthy meaning. The writer has 
enjoyed moments of dubious 
merriment at hearing such ex- 
pressions bubble from the lips of 
attractive young females who 
would be shocked to speechless- 
ness if they knew the real mean- 
ing of the words and phrases 
they used. 

Sgt. Maj. G. F. Ogilvie 
Great Lakes, Il. 


Sirs: 

The term Haba Haba is a 
word in the Wallis Island dialect 
meaning hurry up. It crept 
into Marine speech when the 
Seventh Marines and the Eighth 
Defense Battalion landed there 
in May, 1942. 

PFC Eugene Ellis 
Mare Island, Calif. 


@ We would like to sug- 
gest the possibility that 
it was some of the Old 
China Hands, or their 
followers, who imparted 
this term to the Wallis 
Islanders. We pulled 
about 14 months’ duty 
on Wallis Island and 
their term for “hurry 
up”’ (in phonetic spell- 
ing) was “vah-vee, vah- 
vee.” 

As most of the letters 
on this subject explain, 
the term is a corruption 
from one or more 
Chinese phrases picked 
up by Marines and 
brought to the United 
States.— Ed. 
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A LONG SHOT BULL'S EYE 
Sirs: 


I happened to find an old copy 
of your magazine aboard a trans- 
port and noticed the letter from 
Sergeant Roy Hartman. 

[The following is an excerpt 
from Hartman’s letter, printed 
several months ago in Leather- 
neck: 

“I would like to know the 
whereabouts and the name of a 
Navy gunner or navigator who 
was shot down on Iwo Jima the 
fourth day, 150 or 200 yards in 
enemy territory. 

“The pilot of the Navy float 
plane (King Fisher) was killed 
instantly, but the navigator or 
the gunner was rescued. I was 
just wondering if I could get his 
name and address. After we res- 
cued him it seemed like his last 
name might begin with ‘F’.”— 
Ed.| 

The plane was from our ship— 
the USS Nevada. It was on a 
gunfire spotting mission at the 
time. The pilot was Lieutenant 
Hugh Shelden, USN, and his 
observer was Captain John A. 
Friday, USMCR. Captain Fri- 
day was attached to the ship as 
intelligence officer and shore fire 
control party co-ordinator. 

Benjamin A. Stevens 
Chief Fire Controlman 
FPO San Francisco, Calif. 


@ Stevens’ letter was 
dated July 10, 1946, and 
came from Bikini: Atoll, 
Operation Crossroads.— 
Ed. 


STEEL WOOL BRIGADE 
Sirs: 

As an ex-Marine I fee) that I, 
too, have the right to tell the 
editors what I think. May I 
start off by complimenting you 
on a swell magazine for Marines. 

Secondly, I sure get POd at 
some of the gripes these people 
send in for publication in Sound 
Off. Did you ever know a 
Marine that did not know how 
to make an emblem look salty 
enough to have been worn six 
years — the same day he got it? 

This all leads up to the gripe 
about the ‘‘Honorable Dis- 
charge” emblem that we were 
issued at the separation center. 
{This refers to a recent article in 
Sound Off where a discharged 
Marine was criticizing the drab 
discharge button issued Marines 
on discharge.—Ed.| 

You can tell Herman Zeitler 
of Milwaukee, Wis., that a little 
steel wool will bring out the 
globe and anchor on that dis- 
charge emblem like it had a 
spotlight on it. 

In closing let me say that I 
feel, as an ex-Marine, that I 
would have been better off to 
have stayed with the Corps. 

Ralph Reed 
Canton, Ohio. 


FORMER WR KILLED AT RACES 
Sirs: 

“GIRL KILLED BY CYCLE 
AT RACES” was one of the 
headlines in today’s [June 17] 
Boston Post. I read on. The 
name — Miss Barbara Burt — 
gave me a heartsickening blow. 
There was an official Marine 
Corps photo with the story. It 
was hard to believe. 

I remember her as the quiet, 
well-liked, and very efficient WR 
who supervised the telephone 
exchange at Parris Island. She 
was a grand girl and had a won- 
derful personality. 

I am writing this in hopes that 
through Leatherneck, Barbara's 
many friends from the telephone 
exchange, Western Union, radio 
station and Barracks 903 at PI 
may read this and feel the loss of 
a wonderful friend and bunkie. 

Barbara Quinn 
Arlington, Mass. 























SOUND OFF (cont.) 





MARINE CORPS PATCHES 
Sirs: 

I have been reading Leather- 
neck for almost two years now 
and have always enjoyed it very 
much, especially Sound Off. 

I have read about Marines ob- 
taining odd patches that they 
could not get in ordinary stores, 
through the magazine. My 
brother, Pvt. Fred N. Woods, 
now in China, has written home 
for Sixth Division patches. Could 
you tell me where to get them? 

Helen Woods 
Chardon, Ohio. 


@ Only the larger ci- 
vilian military stores lo- 
cated in the vicinity of 
Marine Corps bases now 
carry even a reasonably 
complete line of patches. 
We suggest you write to 
The Post Exchange Of- 
ficer, Marine Corps Bar- 
racks, Eighth and Eye 
Streets, S.E., Washing- 
ton, D. C. — Ed. 


INFANTRY SOUND OFF 
Sirs: 

In answer to a letter by Mrs. 
V. L., I would like to ask who 
got the credit for the capture of 
Okinawa. It was supposed to be 
an Army-Marine show, but the 
European edition of Stars and 
Stripes . .. gave the full credit 
to the Marine Corps. 

I know men in the Army who 
fought on Okinawa, who still 
wonder why they got none of 
the loud publicity that the Ma- 
rines got. Here is some of the 
reason: Pick up any newspaper 
printed during hostilities, count 
the photos, and for every one 
Army photo there will be five 
or six from the Marines. .. . 

I am not trying to run down 
Marines. Why should I. My best 
buddy died helping to take Iwo 
Jima. Before he left home, all 
his letters told of what a great 
outfit the Corps was. I am just 
trying to prove that whatever 
credit the Army got for winning 
this war was well deserved. 

Take two typical Army divi- 
sions, the Third and the Thirty- 
sixth. Add up their Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor winners 
and compare it with the Marine 


Corps. ; 

I wonder if the Marines «r- 
still hiding thew heads because 
a coupie of prisoners of Alcatraz 
seemed to hold their own pretty 
well with one rifle and one pistol. 

I say let the Marines have 
their traditions, and pretty uni- 
forms. Let them take the credit. 
The fighting infantry of the 
United States Army will continue 
to win the wars without the 
pretty uniforms and the pub- 
licity. 

We're getting used to it by 
now. 

PFC Herb Glover 
Camp Campbell, Ky. 


@ There seems to be a 
lot of room for contra- 
dictory arguments con- 
cerning who took or got 
credit for taking Oki- 
nawa. Letters reaching 
the Sound Off Editor 
have been about equally 
divided on the subject. 
Many writers complain 
that the Marine Corps 
got very little credit for 
its part in the Okinawa 
campaign. — Ed. 











CAPTURED MARINES BLASTED 
Sirs : 


I'd like to know what kind of 
men the Marine Corps is putting 
in uniform ...these days. I’m 
referring to the seven Marines 
who allowed themselves to be 
“captured” by a bunch of Chi- 
nese. Whoever was in charge of 
that detail should be stripped of 
everything he has (if he had 
stripes or bars) and sent back to 
boot camp. I think that episode 
is one of the biggest disgraces to 
the Corps in its history. 

I am a platoon sergeant who 
was paid off last September after 
serving two years with SACO 
[Sino-American Cooperation Or- 
ganization or the Navy counter- 
part of the OSS—Ed.| in China. 
Ever hear of it? We trained and 
operated with the Chinese guer- 
rillas...so I know what I am 
talking about. 

I'll take on any 10 Chinese 
with or without weapons and so 
will any one of the other Marines 
with whom I served. 

In 1931, while stationed at 
Apoli, Nicaragua, a small camp 
up in the hills known only to 
Marines, one Sergeant Palrany, 
with seven Marines armed with 
one tommy gun, six Springfields 
and a .45-caliber pistol, was out 
on line patrol. Palrany’s group 
was ambushed by 300 bandits 
armed with machine guns, auto- 
matic rifles and machetes. The 
sergeant lost his life attempting 
to throw back one of the cow- 
hide hand grenades which the 
bandits were using. The fuse was 
too short. One man out of the 
patrol got back to tell us the 
story. The battle lasted six hours 
and the story of it is in the 
“History of the Marine Corps,” 
a book well worth reading by all 
who call themselves Marines. 

I know that if I or any of the 
other Marines from SACO had 
been in charge of that icehouse 
detail... it would have been a 
different story... . 

George L. Van Wyk 

West Orange, N. J. 


@ Although exact cir- 
cumstances of the ‘‘cap- 
ture’’ of the seven Ma- 
rines by Chinese bandits 
is not generally known, 
the odds were certainly 
with the bandits. Their 
captors are said to have 
numbered 80, most of 
them armed, while the 
Marines were for the 
most part unarmed. 
They were out ona 
peaceful ice-buying de- 
tail when the incident 
occurred. They were 
later released, none of 
them the worse for their 
experience. — Ed. 


sal 


(continued on page58) 
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cS \ | When it’s made for them with Golden State Po 
ed fb rr dered Ice Cream Mix it’s tops! The velvet-smoo 
super-mellow, homemade-tasting kind that wé 

cheers at mess, or in canteen or ship’s store. 
Easy to make... just add water, freeze 
—and it’s Ice Cream. Comes in Vanilla, 
Chocolate, or Maple flavors — packed in 
4; lb. and 25'% lb. moisture-proof tins. 


INVITATION! When you're in our neigh- 
borhood, be sure to visit our spotless, 
interesting Ice Cream Laboratory. 

For complete information—and FREE Mix- 
ing and Serving Manual—uwerite us today. 
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“EIGHT BALL” 


PIN Design 


made expressly for 


HILBORN-HAMBURGER, Inc. 


by FRED RHOADS 
of The Leatherneck Staff 


A faithful reproduction of “Eight Ball,"’ 

designed by Fred Rhoads from his 

famous cartoons of “Gizmo & Eight 

Ball’ appearing regularly in pages of 
The Leatherneck. 


Executed in Sterling Silver, 
an exclusive product of 


HILBORN-HAMBURGER, Inc. 


New York, N. Y. 


Mfrs. of Military Jewelry — Military Insignias 


Available at —S_- 
POST EXCHANGES Ne 
and DEALERS only 



































































DIVISION RINGS 


In colors! 


You will wear 
this ring with 
real pride in 
your division's 
yj secord as weil as 
hp pride in the 
beauty and 
workmanship in 
the ring. 


In sterling silver... . $6.00 
In 10k gold ....... $30.00 


The handsome Marine Corps rings are 
also available at these prices which in- 
clude all taxes and delivery. 


YOUR ROLL OF HONOR 


to replace the 
service flag at 
home. In quiet 
dignity it tells of 
your service to 
the nation. This 
walnut plaque 
has the Corps 
insignia in colors 
and your name 
(rank also if you wish) and organiza 
tion or campaigns lettered in 18k gold 

This lifetime memento is a perfec 
gift for the homefolks! 





Delivered anywhere . . $3.95 


Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded 


LANDSEAIRE SERVI 


10 Murray St., New York 7,N. 


Representatives wanted 





















UFACTURERS 
INANCED! 


early days of the 19th Century 
ited States was primarily an 
hitural country. Its inhabitants 
d almost entirely upon the fac- 
of Europe for manufactured 
ts. 













distribution facilities in this 
try were very poor in those days, 
firms were organized to represent the 
European manufacturers and take off 
their shoulders the worries of distrib- 
uting their products to the people of 
this country. These firms were known 
as factors. Merchandise was con- 
signed to the factors which they in 
turn sold to customers in this country, 
it being also the factor’s responsibil- 
ity to guarantee the solvency of the 
purchaser and collect the money from 
he purchaser. The factors made pe- 
iodic remittances to the European 
anufacturer less their commission 
or handling this end of the bargain. 































As the 19th Century progressed 
his nation turned more and more to 
manufacturing its own finished ar- 
ticles, with the result that less reliance 
was placed upon the factories of Eur- 
ope. The factors, being experienced 
in the distribution of finished prod- 
s, were in many cases named agents 
or these domestic mills on more or 
the same basis as they had acted 
or European manufacturers. In the 
ourse of years, domestic manufac- 
turers increased in size and found it 
more economical to do their own dis- 
tributing, but in many cases were un- 
willing to assume the uncertainties 
involved in checking credits. As their 
volume was in most cases always in- 
creasing, they found themselves with 
insufficient working capital to grant 
their customers the usual trade terms 
for payment of their purchases. Out 
of this situation arose the present day 
method of factoring in which the fac- 
tor guarantees the credit of a mill’s 
customers, makes available to the mill 
the ne, ~™ount of its sales at once 


~el 
ardiess of teftms ~ also _—— 
e 


to the collection of the money dvé + 
mill from its customers. In addition 
the factor will also, under proper cir- 
cumstances, make seasonal advances 
on merchandise inventories and may 
also assist well managed, growing in- 
dustries to finance the purchase of 
modern equipment. 










































































Factor’s charges for their services 
vary as to commodity, the type of 
trade to which sales are made, size 
and number of invoices and are based 
on the net volume of a mill's sales. 


C. A. Auffmordt & Company has 
been factors to industry since 1839 
and is interested in assisting those 
new ideas and proven ability. 
man who feels that he has it 
himself to build a sound man- 
ring business is invited to call 
us without obligation for an 
iew. 


A. AUFFMORDT 
& COMPANY 


B FOURTH AVENUE 
YORK 16, NEW YORK 
LExington 2-8624 
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The following first-named persons seek in- 
formation concerning the whereabouts of the 


second-named. 


a a a 2 2 2 oe 2 oe oe 


Corp. Johnny McErlean, 3545 
AAF, MTC, Squadron SB-9, 
San Antonio, Tex., an ex-Marine, 
would like to hear from some of 
his buddies in the 11th 155-mil- 
limeter Gun Battalion, Baker 
Battery, Corps Artillery, Leyte 
and Guam. 

” . - 

Former Staff Sergeant Dick 
Hill, 407 South First St., Fair- 
field, Ill., wishes to get in touch 
with old Marine Corps friends. 

> - . 


Ralph Owens, c/o Lone Star 
Service Station, Route 1, Lan- 
ford, S. C., wishes to contact 
Robert Taylor, formerly of 
Thomston, Ga. 

. . > 


John W. Huston, whose new 
address is 71 Harwood St., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., is anxious to hear 
from some of his old service 
friends. 

o > 7 

Philip H. Daigle, 532 East 
Cheltenham Ave., Philadelphia, 
20, Pa., wishes to contact a 
Corpsman Garrett who was at- 
tached to Demolition Section, 
Company B, ist Battalion, 
Fourth Marine Regiment. 

** 


Toisie L. Beaner, R.F.D. 1, 
Selinsgrove, Pa., would like to 
contact PFC Louis M. Picariello, 
Boston, Mass. 

* * * 


Mrs. Rose Le Moine, 70 Sum- 
mer St., Stoneham 80, Mass., 
wishes to get in touch with 
George .. .. , Philadelphia, Pa., 
friend of her son, Raymond F. 
Le Moine, Ist Battalion, Twen- 
ty-ninth Marines, Sixth Marine 
Division. 

> 7 

William Loflin, 304 N. McNeil 
St., Memphis, Tenn., desires to 
hear from any of his buddies of 
the Twenty-ninth Marines, es- 
pecially Hank Klotz, Bruce Bal- 
linger and Bill Keen. 

** * 

Horace B. Chapman, 436 Nor- 
man St., Bridgeport 5, Conn., 
ys, es to contact Gordon R. 


as > 

7 _.. somewhere in M- 

« UIs. ee chad 
ersey. " 

J y > > 


Louis Kerherne, 15 Cor. ella 
Ave., Loudi, N. J., would like «> 
get in touch with some of his 
old buddies, 1942-44, of Head- 
quarters Squadron and VMF 
441, MAG 11. 


Barbara Tanner, 1901 West 
Lincoln Ave., Montebello, Calif., 
about PFC F. Wayne Noe, last 
known address was MCAS 
Cherry Point. 

* * * 


Richard W. Cassidy, 620 E. 
Homer St., Milwaukee 7, Wis., 
about a buddy, PFC Eddie 
Wentz, who was with the 2st 
Marines. 

. « 

Gordon L. Carpenter, 202 E. 
Markham Ave., Durham, N. C., 
about Wendell L. White and 
Edward Lewis Chrisenger, both 
of whom were MT Sergeants in 
VMTB.- 242 on Tinian. 


Joseph H. Smith, 155 Bond 
St., Astoria, Oregon, about an 
old “eight-ball” buddy, Hall 
Keith Gootch of Ft. Smith, Ark., 
present rating unknown. Gootch 
was formerly in H Company, 
2nd Battalion, Second Marines, 
Second Division. 


E. J. Cizenski, R.D. 1, Solvay, 
N. Y., c/o Mrs. H. Dreher, seeks 
present address of ‘“‘Wildman”’ 
Lawrence, a member of the 4th 
Battalion, 11th Marines, while 
in Tientsin, China. 

> a 

Charles W. Ward, Worthville, 
N. C., about the present address 
of an old buddy, Private Teddy 
Rubak, last heard of at Iwo 
Jima. 

> . > 

Morris Wilkins, 561 22nd St., 
Oakland, Calif., about any of 
the following buddies: Private 
Kenneth Super, Sergeant Charles 
Dalton, PFC Leo Mauser, PFC 
Willie Robinson, PFC George 
Kaland, PFC Tom Seay. 


* *- * 


Marvin Puryear, 504 Wesson 
St., El Dorado, Ark., about a 
buddy named Powell (he mar- 
ried a girl named “Candy”’), a 
former instructor at MD NTS 
Texas A&M, and the home ad- 
dress of Johnny Pipes, formerly 
with E Company, 25th Marines. 

a . > 


J. F. Carboneau, 2321 E. 28th 
St., Kansas City, Mo., would 
like to hear from any of the fel- 
lows who came through platoon 
124 at San Diego in 1944. 

* > * 


Morris W. Barker, 1428 Fern- 
wood Ave., Toledo, Ohio, wishes 
to contact Carl Chapman, for- 
merly at Pensacola, Fla., and 
any of the men of the original 
Company B, Ist Engineer Bat- 
talion of the First Marine Divi- 
sion. 

* * * 

Jack G. Lyon, RFD 1, Had- 
ley Hill, Hadley, N. Y., wants to 
contact some of the fellows in 
the Ist Marine War Dog Platoon, 
Fourth Marine Regiment, for the 
purpose of getting ‘“‘Stevie’s’’ 
home address in New York City. 
He was killed on Okinawa. 

> . * 


Quentin R. Davis, 3518 Short 
Street, Catlettsburg, Ky., about 
some of the fellows of Company 
D., Ist Battalion, Second Ma- 
rines. Second Division: es, >cial- 
ly Miller, a cook in New Zealana. 

* *¢ * 


Joseph L. (Scotty) Pendleton, 
c/o Seamen’s Church Institute, 
25 South St., New York City, 
alot Francis Fitzgerald of Tex- 
arkana, 1 -*as; Eugene Waggener 
(or Wagner) of South Bend, 
Indiana. Also an ex-vR Marge 
Clarke. 

* * 

Hugo Veruaglia, 2147 Arthur 
Ave., Bronx, New York, about 
an old buddy, Sergeant Joe Ta- 
raschi, formerly stationed at 
Portsmouth Navy Yard. 

. > > 


John D. Ballard, Fillmore, 
New York, about PFC Jacob 
Riech, last known to be in Com- 
pany L, 3rd Battalion, Sixth 
Marines, Second Division. 

* > > 

Mrs. Clara Kemna, 4001 
Washington Ave., St. Louis 8, 
Mo., seeks contact with ex-WR 
Lillian Kemna, formerly at 
Camp Lejeune, N. C. Sickness 
at home. 

. © - 

Robert C. Bretall, (ex-Cor- 
poral in Battery I, 3rd Battalion, 
10th Marines) 4329 So. Camp- 
bell Ave., Chicago, Ill., would 
like to hear from any of his old 
b ies. 

(continued on page 59) 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS of 
QUALITY PLUS... 
Specially Low Priced! 


Free Gift Delivery Service, Anywhere 
in the U.S.A. No charge for this serv- 
ice. Specify delivery date. 


BOTH FOR $55.00 


OA201—Matched set of 
two-fene- White and Yel- 
low 14K Gold. Fine bril- 
liant’ genuine Diamond 
in Engagement ring. Both 
rings are smartly en- 
graved to appear as 
small diamonds. 
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SOUND OFF 
(continued from page 5 8) 


N. W. Bryant, Jr., 4240 Colfax 
So., Minneapolis, about the pres- 
ent address of Gunner “Pete”’ 
Peterson, last known to have 
been in China with VMSB 343, 
MAG 32. 


7>- *+ * 


PFC Dennis M. Flynn, Box 
345, Marine Barracks, Parris 
Island, S. C., about Milton K. 
Critchfield, formerly of Platoon 
121 in 1945, and later transferred 
to Second Division overseas. 

* * * 


Mrs. Raymond Wooster, RFD 
2, Pond Hill, Naugatuck, Conn., 
regarding the present where- 
abouts of PFC Milton Walker, 
a friend of her late son. 
* * * 


Edgar W. Vooris, 216 New 
bridge Road, Bellmore, L. I., N. 
Y., wants to contact Technical 
Sergeant Dario Caloss and Staff 
Sergeant Nick Oliver, formerly 
in VMTB 1334. 


* * * 


Frank Pendoley, 53 Bellevue 
Rd., E. Braintree, Mass., wants 
to contact Robert Fredricks, 
Frank Walsh and Dave Mac- 
Masters. 

. * 

Harry B. Hess, Jr., 2646 Tam- 
arac Place, South Bend 17, 
Ind., to contact an old buddy, 
Corporal Don Livingston, for- 
merly with the 2nd MP Bat- 
talion on Guam. 





Everett M. McCracken, Jr., 
4339 Polk Ave., Houston, Texas, 
would like to contact .Patrick 
Powers, Clifford Naughton, Fred 
A. Claxton and Barney Lee, who 
were in Platoon 624 at San Deigo 
in 1944. 

* * * 

Dorothy Gaboda, 122 W. 17th 
St., Linden, N. J., about a friend 
of her brother, Frank. Bernard 
A. Jankowski's last known ad- 
dress was Company F, 2nd Bat- 
talion, 25th Marines, Fourth Di- 
vision. 

7 * * 

PiSgt. William B. DeLaney, 
T.B.S. Det., Bks. “D,’’ Quan- 
tico, Va.. about the present 
whereabouts of First Sergeant 
Bronk, a former First Sergeant 
of Company M, 3rd Battalion, 
Fourth Marine Regiment. Bronk 
was captured on Corregidor. 

oe = * 


Harold E. King, 2136 Herschel 
St., Jacksonville, Fla., about a 
buddy Staff Sergeant Paul N. 
Gardner. 

*. * 

Franklin P. Redmond, 1529 
No. Blount St., Raleigh, N. C., 
about anyone who went through 
boot camp at P. I. in Platoon 36 
of 1939, or any of the old Oran- 
gutan Club members who served 
in the Virgin Isles. 

* * 7 


Mrs. W. B. Wilkinson, Pol- 
loksville, N. C., about Sergeant 
James H. Hubbard, last known 
to have been stationed in Peiping, 
China. 


: i ae ae aie ae ab ai a ab a ab aes 
Following are condensations of letters written 
to the Sound Off editor by relatives of Marines 
who died during the war, seeking information 


concerning their deaths. 


x weuewe we we Keke we Ke kK KK 


Mrs. A. Geishauser, Pownal, 
Me., about her husband, Gun- 
nery Sergeant Anthony J. Gei- 
shauser, F Company, 2nd Bat- 
talion, 21st Marines, Third Di- 
vision, killed on Iwo Jima. 

7. * - 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank Gaines, 


Apt. 551, San Felipe Courts, 
Houston 3, Tex., about their 
son, Corporal Frank Albert 


Gaines, H&S Company, Fourth 
Marines, Sixth Division, killed 
on Okinawa. 

* * * 


Mrs. Frank Chvojka, Route 1, 
Brekenridge, Mich., about her 
son, Private John Chvojka, Com- 
pany E, 2nd Battalion, First 
Marines, killed on Okinawa. 

* * > 


Mrs. Evelyn S. Smith, RFD 1, 
West Branch, N. Y., about her 
son, Private Howard G. Smith, 
Company B, 30th Replacement 
Draft, Fourth Division, killed on 
Iwo Jima. 

* o * 

» Mrs. J. R. Skelton, RFD 1, 
Box 211, Richmond, Va., about 
her son, Sergeant Howard D 
Skelton, Company A, Ist Bat- 
talion, Seventh Marines, First 
Division, fatally wounded on 
Okinawa; and the present ad- 
dress of Gunnery Sergeant Jack 
Wells, formerly with Battery B, 
16th AAA, Bn. 


* * > 


Mrs. Sam Steele, Linnville 
Rd., Newark, Ohio, about her 
son, PFC Ralph Eugene Mush- 
coff, Company B, Ist Battalion, 
22nd Marines, killed on Guam 

> > * 


Mrs. A. E. Morgan, 5623 Co- 
lumbia, St. Louis, Mo., about 
her husband, PFC Avon Eugene 
Morgan, Company I, 3rd Bat- 
talion, Fifth Marines, First Di- 
vision, killed on Okinawa. 


Mrs. Dorothy L. Lewis, P.O. 
Box 325, Brilliant, Ohio, about 
her son, Private Lloyd W. Willis, 
F Company, 2nd Battalion, Sev- 
enth Marines, First Division, 
killed on Okinawa 


> o * 


Mrs. Rose Wheeler, 4307 Junc- 
tion Bivd., Corona, L. I., N. Y., 
about her son PFC Richard J. 
Wheeler, Company K, 3rd Bat- 
talion, 23rd Marines, Fourth 
Division, killed on Iwo Jima. 


> * * 


Mrs. Dorothy Caughron, 
Route 9, Sevierville, Tenn., 
about her husband, PFC Luther 
Eugene Caughron, Company E, 
2nd Battalion, Fifth Marines, 
First Division, killed on Peleliu. 


* . * 


Mrs. Nellie Dighera, P.O 
Box 154, Rockvale, Col., about 
her son, PFC Joseph Neil Dig- 
hera, Company C, Ist Battalion, 
Sixth Marines, Second Division, 
killed on Saipan. 


= © @ 


Mrs. W. F. Bagley, 1945 So. 
Fremont Ave., Minneapolis, 
Minn., about her son, Sergeant 
William L. Bagley, Company C, 
lst Battalion, Third Marines, 
Third Division, killed at Bou- 
gainville while landing in boat 
number 62. 

* * > 


Lucille Kroll, 1047 Lapish Rd., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., about her 
brother, PFC Harry J. Kroll, 
Signal Company M, Third Ma- 
rine Division, fatally wounded 
on Guam. 

* * * 

Mr. and Mrs. O. W. Porter, 
Covington, Ga., about their son, 
Corporal O. W. Porter, Jr., 
Company C, Ist Battalion, 28th 
Marines, Fifth Division, killed 
on Iwo Jima. END 
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and the dutiful chauffeur takes his chief straight 

to wherever he is going. No such pleasant talk 
is on record between Marines and landing craft 
coxswains during the last war, when Coast Guards- 
men and sailors carried the landing waves to inva- 
sion beaches from Guadalcanal to Okinawa. At the 
tiller and throttle of every known sort of beach- 
busting tub, the Guardsmen and swabbies took 
Marines wherever they wanted to go, and often 
it was from breakfast to hell. 

When Marines think of such places as Tarawa, 
Saipan and Iwo Jima, they may wonder whether 
the drivers ever really knew what they got them 
into. Neither did the Leathernecks realize what 
their chauffeurs got into —- later on. But there are 
no complaints. Any Marine will tell you the Coast 
Guardsmen and their boats were a very comfortable 
team to have around. The Pacific Ocean war would 
have been a mighty sad business without them. 

A coxswain gets his name from the old English 
Navy term, “‘cock,” referring to boat, and ‘‘swain,”’ 
meaning a youth or boy at the helm. It is more than 
just naval tradition that has held recruiting of 
coxswains to the teen-age bracket. Like the Marine 
Corps, the Coast Guard believes youth has daring 
and can take the knocks. A young coxswain will 
boast, rather than complain, that he held down a 
tough and thankless job during the war. 

The seagoing chauffeurs are expert seamen. 
Many of them had seen their share of spills and 
thrills in small boats as speedboat enthusiasts in 
regattas before the war. But as handlers of the 
Nayy’s small-boat flotilla, they got more than they 
had bargained for. They had to become cowboys 
as well. 

The coxswain’s hardship started, at each opera- 
tion, when his craft was banged against the bulk- 
head by 10 to 30-foot waves as it was lowered from 
the mother ship. From then until the invasion was 
secured, it was often a case of root hog or die. 

Small boat operators humor themselves with the 
thought that they are full-dress skippers—in minia- 
ture. And in many cases, they were exactly that. 
When there were no assault-wave officers around 
to direct a stab at the beach, they took over the 
beetle-boat fleet. They navigated their small craft 
around treacherous coral heads and reefs, judging 
the depth and safety of the water by its color and 
shadow. When there is no light, a good coxswain 
can intuitively feel his way along. They were re- 
sponsible for operation and maintenance of their 

boats and the welfare of their crews and passengers. 


I: POLITE civilian circles, it’s ‘‘Home, James,” 








by Corp. Vernon Langille 


Leatherneeck Staff Writer 


The Guardsmen had their field day at Iwo Jima. 
Even in the rare mild periods of that operation, 
bosses were changing hourly. When Kamikaze 
flyers opened up on small craft and transports, the 
fury of the beach battle increased so much that 
short-party officers trying to direct the small-boat 
supply line from foxholes, soon lost contact. The 
Guardsmen and their crews were left to maintain 
the life line throughout the first hours of blistering 
attack. It was one of their great achievements of 
the war. 

Just like anyone else, the boys at the helm have 
their own private phobias to contend with. One of 
them is fear of broaching—that infernal tendency 
















of a small boat to swing its stern around and go 
floating up to a beach, broadside. If there is any- 
thing in the world that will bring down the wrath 
of a beach master, it’s broaching in the middle of an 
invasion. The reason is obvious. A few broaches 
and a limited beach is tied up tighter than a drum. 
While the amphibs are hauling a boat off the high 
and dry, another landing craft is floating around, 
ducking bullets and looking for a place to nose in. 
The Guardsmen well know that too much fouling 
will turn a beachhead into a suicidal confusion. 
They avoid it like death itself. 

Making a run for the beaches with assault troops 
aboard is a race against time and ocean. It calls for 
its share of good seamanship. When their craft 
have been loaded, coxswains circle leisurely through 
the sea in a specified rendezvous area. Then on a 
signal from the assault wave officer, they gun their 
boats for the line of departure, crossing it in a long 
line together like race horses. The helmsmen angle 
into the waves to avoid being tossed around like 


The Coast Guardsmen have won glory in 
combat since 1812, but their exploits 





corks. A heavy surf calls for alertness at rime: 

They must steer true for a spot desig d b 
markers on the beach. The tide may be agai 
as it was at Tarawa. The swells may be 50 feed 
high as they were at Okinawa. These he must figh 
in holding his course. Just the right amount oa 
throttle, belled for by the motor mech at the rig 
time; that last kick of the rudder and a final boo: 
of a wave will get him to his goal, if he’s goo 
enough. If the landing is properly made, retracti: 
is easy, and he can without further ado head bac 
for another load, and another, and another. 5 

Coxswains and their crews have faith in theif 
landing craft. They will swear to its canton dedi 
They tinker fondly with it on the launching dec 
before an invasion. When the motor mechs give the 
engines their final tune-up, Marines are giving their 
arms and equipment a last-minute check. When 
H-Hour comes, they go ashore, confident of thei 
teamwork. | 

In every case, the Guardsmen got their troops 
ashore. And they brought in the stuff to keep them 
there. 

Before each Pacific invasion, the Navy and Coas¢ 
Guard held dry runs. These stagings of the rez 
McCoy were always held in safe waters against a 
friendly shore. It was a great opportunity for the 
seagoing chauffeurs to perfect their technique and 
show their stuff. But sometimes things turned out 
badly. 

Preceding the Okinawa campaign, stagings wer 
held in waters around Guadalcanal. The Admiral 
was aboard his flagship. Everything was going fine. 
Then something crossed the lenses of his binoculars. 
A surfboard being towed by a tanding craft darted 
among the cruisers and destroyers. The young 
coxswain and his motor mech explained later that 
they had been merely tuning up. The mech could 
see the motor better from his position on the surf- 
board. It was harder to explain about the surfboard. 
It was the center walk, stripped from the landing 
craft. 

Each landing craft is manned by a three-hand 
crew, consisting of a helmsman, motor mechanic 
and boat lookout. The helmsman, a coxswain, is in 
charge. The duty of the boat lookout is to make 
certain his vessel is in no danger of collision or run- 
ning aground. The mechanic is also the operator of 
the motor. He receives his instructions from the 
helmsman through a system of bell signals. The 
helmsman handles the rudder and is always the man 
most exposed to enemy fire when he is taking his 
Marines ashore. 

The average assault transport carries from six 
to eight of these crews. As the war developed, the 
small boat-pool system was worked out for use in 
conducting dangerous diversionary forays to points 
behind enemy lines. These pools were made up of 






























































landing craft borrowed from a number of assaultg 
transports for this special duty. 

In one instance, Marine troops made a c@ 
pletely successful surprise raid on Emirau Is 
which was 200 miles away from the New Gigs 
port of Rabaul, a by-passed Jap base of opera 
When the Marines stormed up the beach, the 
not Japs, but a welcoming committee of grinni 
Polynesians. From these islanders they learned 
nearest Jap defensive outpost was 15 miles distan{ 
The enemy had not considered the possibility o 
an American sortie at that spot. For their goog 
work both the Marines and Guardsmen in the actio: 
were cited by Admiral Halsey. 

Douglas Munro, a 22-year-old boat pool signe 
man first class, was awarded the Congression: 
Medal of Honor posthumously for the heroic rese 
of beleaguered troops in the Solomons campai 
He worked his beetle-boat fleet of ten craft to tl 
area where Marines were pinned down close 
shore in a Japanese crossfire. He died covering 



































































= JAMES (continued) 
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Despite the battering of a raging surf, this “duck truck,” monned by U.S. Coast Guardsmen, made 
e beach safely during East Coast maneuvers. It was designed to corry invasion troops and supplies 
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Coast Guordsmen were ct the helm of this landing barge as it roared into the beach of e South 
Pacific islond. The Morines huddied in the bottom of the craft were staging a pre-invasion drill 
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is Coast Guardsman on the beach at Guadalcanal was indicating “parking space” for a long line 
barges that were bringing sorely-needed supplies ashore. for the Marines fighting on the island 


withdrawal with his own craft, sticking to his ma- 
chine guns until the evacuation was completed. 

In the battle for Saipan, Guardsmen and their 
crews were credited with opening ‘‘ Hari Kari Pass” 
to deliver vital supplies to stranded Marines harassed 
by superior Jap forces. The pass led to Charonkanoa 
lagoon, paralleling a mile-long beachhead, and was 
covered the whole distance by enemy fixed posi- 
tions. The first boat brought in’ 30,000 rounds of 
desperately-needed ammunition. The second de- 
livered blood plasma and medical supplies. Re- 
inforced Marines turned back a heavy Japanese 
counterattack that night. 

Although the job of the Coast Guard was to man 
the small landing vessels, they also carried out a 
multitude of other important wartime tasks. Life- 
saving, a primary function in time of peace, was by 
no means the least of these. 

After Guardsmen had piloted their troop-laden 
craft to the invasion beaches, they stood by to pick 
up the wounded and carry them to awaiting hospital 
ships. At Okinawa, the Guardsmen’s ambulance 
boats were dubbed ‘‘ Purple Heart Taxis.”’ The last 
casualty to be carried aboard one young coxswain’s 
boat was a Marine lieutenant who had a bullet in 
his back. Looking around him, he asked: 

‘What have you fellows got here—-a salt-water 
taxi for Purple Heart winners?” 

Back at the LST hospital ships, Coast Guards- 
men and Navy medical corpsmen would hold open 
house for the weary and wounded. Many of the 
men taken aboard could in this way enjoy their 
first respite from battle in days. Men returning to 
fight went back comfortably fed and clothed. Some 
left their grimy clothing behind them, washed and 
drying. 

“*We'll be back for it later,”’ they said. 


T IWO JIMA, the big ships were parked so 
close to shore that one had a Marine heavy 
artillery position firing from the shadow of its bow. 
The open house was conducted aboard, within 200 
yards from raging battle. 

The big ships served as floating storehouses for 
invasion. They lay low to the water, filled to the 
brim with all the materials of war. Mixed Coast 
Guard and Navy crews launched LCTs (landing 
craft, tanks) from the decks of LSTs (landing ship, 
tanks) with enemy gunfire taking the place of fan- 
fare and champagne. Hungry cruisers and destroyers 
along with various auxiliary craft, fed daily from the 
holds of the oil tankers. 

The big Tanker-A, 29 years old, was feeding a 
destroyer thousands of gallons of fuel. She sat just 
off the invasion beach. After the destroyer pulled 
away, a teen-aged coxswain pulled up with his 
anding craft. He held out five fingers. 

‘‘What do you want down there,” the officer of 
the deck bellowed. 

“Fill "er up” the kid answered. 

The war went on for the big and small alike. 

Near war’s end, the big cargo vessels and LSTs 
became attractive targets for the Japanese suicide 
pilots. The responsibility of protecting them as 
much as possible became the task of the beetle- 
boat fleet. The tiny craft circled around their mother 
ships like chicks. They blotted out their telltale 
squarish outlines with smoke screens. They dark- 
ened invasion movements with smudge pots and 
hid the ships, which can stand out so vividly in 
silhouette under a bright tropical moon. 

They protected the floating storehouses from 
fire. On an ammunition ship, while 50-mm. shells ex- 
ploded like strings of holiday firecrackers, coxswains 
and their crews fought a blaze with fire hose and 
all other equipment they could lay their hands on. 
When it became apparent the fire could not be con- 
trolled, they salvaged whatever supplies they could, 
and rescued the wounded. 

Coxswain Clyde Brien of Alameda, Cal., and his 
crew had been running troops and supplies to 
Parry Island, last Japanese stronghold in the Eni- 
wetok atoll. They spotted a battered and burning 
LST. She was a floating powder magazine, capable 
of qualifying a whole regiment for flying pay if 
she ever blew up. The crew anchored their landing 
craft and climbed aboard, controlled the flames and 
carried out the wounded. 

Because of the nature of the work they per- 
formed, the Coast Guardsmen might well have 
reason to regard their name as something of a mis- 
nomer. Men in the advance shore parties often joined 
their Marine comrades in battling for beachheads. 
As non-combatant boat operators, they got into 
trouble when they began forgetting to return to their 
jobs and their boats. It was necessary for officers 
from time to time to re-emphasize their status. 

















































When a Marine Corps officer returned with a 
Guardsman to recommend him for a decoration be- 
cause he killed nine Japs singlehanded, the beach 
party officer did not share in the Marine officer’s 
enthusiasm. 

**Recommend him hell,”’ the shorthanded officer 
said. “‘If he does it again, I'll have him court- 
martialed.”’ 

Between lulls in battle, or between invasion 
moves, the Coast Guardsmen and their Marine 
passengers had time for get-togethers which are 
common aboard troop transports. Coast Guard 
Pay Clerk W. G. Fennell had a run of luck at poker. 
He practically cornered the market on invasion 
currency. After the campaign, the grimy Marines 
came back. They were laden with souvenirs and 
““Money-Man” Fennell was the natural business 
outlet. 

Among the souvenirs Fennell bought were a 
dozen or more Japanese kimonos. The Marine who 
sold them to him said they were pure Japanese 
silk. Fennell bought them at a handsome price and 
stored them away. When packing them later to 
send home, he discovered the tags sewed under the 
collars. Every tag read “wartime rayon.” The 
kimonos had been made in Brooklyn, and Fennell 
realized he could have been sharper. 

Why did the Navy naturally turn to the Coast 
Guard when it needed men to man the smaller ele- 
ments of its 100,000-ship invasion fleet? 

The Guardsmen are under control of the United 
States Treasury Department during time of peace. 
In war, they are made a part of the Navy by presi- 
dential order. They first came under Navy control 
in the War of 1812. From then until World War II, 
they participated in the Seminole War of 1836, the 
Mexican War and World War I. Their exploits in 
World War II surpassed all previous records. 

Long before the first Coast Guard-manned con- 
voy sailed for the Solomons in the summer of 
1942, the Navy had opened its “cradle of inva- 
sion’? to the Guardsmen. The Naval Amphibious 
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Thick clouds of white smoke poured from the smoke generator of this 
Coast Guard LST as the ship stood off a South Pacific island. The smoke 













































screen was laid to cover other invasion craft making a landing on 
beach. The Coast Guard played an important role in almost every landi 
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The Coast Guard is famed for its ability to perform almost any duty afloat. In this photo a ¢ 
Guard fireboat maneuvered in close to fight a stubborn blaze on a Navy pier at Berkley, Vir, 












Training Command was tops of its kind in the 
world. 

After a Navy-patterned boot training, the Guards- 
men manned LCIs and LCTs at Solomons, Md. 
One hundred miles to the south, advanced classes 
learned the trick and trade of operating whale- 
mouthed LSTs. At Camp Bradford, Va., they 
hopped on to the medium landing ships, and at 
Ft. Pierce, Fla., they hit the white Atlantic Ocean 
beaches in attack boats with Marines aboard. 

The Coast Guard was established by Alexander 
Hamilton, Secretary of State, in 1790. An old story 
has it that American colonists had been evading 
British customs and revenue for so long they 
couldn't get out of the habit in dealings with their 
own government. Hamilton’s organization was 
known as the Revenve Cutter Service. 

In peacetime, the Coast Guard is occupied with a 
host of duties. It would take a book to enumerate 
all of them. Aside from the main jobs of lifesaving, 
maintaining aids to navigation in the Great Lakes 
and in coastal waters, and running down smugglers 
and revenue dodgers, the Guardsmen perform these 
additional tasks: 

Enforce state health laws relating to quarantine; 
collect and compile statistics of marine disasters; 
operate rescue patrols in flooded areas; destroy 
derelict vessels; enforce navigation laws; dispense 
justice in minor cases in isolated areas of Alaska; 
carry the mails to Alaska; enforce Alaskan game 
and fishing laws; protect fur-bearing seal on the 
Pribilof Islands; suppress armed expeditions violat- 
ing neutrality, and maintain the Bureau of Marine 
Inspection and Navigation. 

Coxswains and their mates were returned to the 
Treasury Department January 1. Cutting back a 
wartime complement of 172,000 men to 35,000 is 
already well begun. However, the seagoing chauf- 
feurs have not yet finished their last war-necessitated 
task. They are lending a hand in transporting back 
home the millions of Marines and other service- 
men whom they helped to land on enemy soil. 

As we have said, the Guardsmen and sailors have 
always taken the Marines wherever they wanted 
to go. This time “Home, James” is the correct 
order. END 





Be it in peace or in war, 
the Coast Guard has never 
Failed the country 


t serves so well 





ast Guardsmen tied up at the ship's boom to refuel their ramp lighter during invasion maneuvers 
the East Coast. The lighters were utilized to carry howitzers and jeeps from ship to shore 
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ornelius, Boatswains Mate | ¢, in the gunners cockpit of a landing Coast Guardsman Charles Huntington of New England found aquaplaning 
As a Coast Guardsman, he was in on the landing at Guadalcanal as much fun in the Pacific Ocean as in his home waters of the Atlantic 
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No WONDER 80 many Marines are giving 
~ books this Christmas! For books are a 
lasting gift— that folks keep and look at, 
again and again (thinking of you as they do). 
Books are a flattering gift — a compliment to 
the good taste and intelligence of those who 
receive them. Books are an economical gift — 
e well within a serviceman’s budget. 
















Best of all. books are so simple to send! Yes, the 
Leatherneck Bookshop will gladly do all the 
addressing, wrapping, mailing for you — may 







actually save you weeks in transit. 

















So do your Christmas “book-shopping” early! 


-.- and the LEATHERNECK BOOKSHOP Send your order to the Leatherneck Bookshop 
is the best place tA buy them! today — before you forget. 
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MP APPY SOMEONE WILL BETO FIND THESE GIFTS BENEATH THE TREE! 
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“Including signed state- 
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MacArthur, Nimitz, 


King. Arnold, Vandegrift 






and others.” 








UNCOMMON VALOR HISTORY OF WORLD WAR II 


; One of the most monumental works of our time, 
Written by six Marine Corps correspondents who with over 200 photographs which form a graphic 
; ial a , “20 sctorial . rical history of the war from 
fought with the divisions about whk h the yw rite. pk torial and ( hronologi al hist ry t th é 
Hitler's rise in power to the surrender of Japan. 


127 $3.00 150A $5.00 





For more gifts from the LEATHERNECK BOOKSHOP $@e the following pages 
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Don't Bring That Up! 


Skeletons in the sports closet by Bob Broeg and Bob 
Burrill, illustrated with drawings by Vic Donahue. 
Broeg and. Burrill, two ex-marines, compiled this humor- 
ous and fascinating collection of sports stories which some 
would prefer to forget. 


$2.50 #5 
The King’s General 


by Daphne du Maurier 


Hairbreadth escapes and exciting events punctuate this 
novel by the author of ““ REBECCA.” 


89.75 177A 


This Side of Innocence 


by Taylor Caldwell 


This novel has all the drama and tension one has come to 
expect from a great American storyteller. (A Literary 
“4 Selection) 

“7 1) 48B 
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From Omaha to Okinawa 


by William Bradford Huie 


The robust, eyewitness story of the Seabees. One of the 
roughest, toughest books to come of World War II, yet 
one of the most sincere. 


$2.75 - 
Patton and his Third Army 


by Colonel Brenton G. Wallace 


A vigorous narrative of the Powerful Third Army and its 
amazing leader, revealing for the first time much of the 
true story of the Falaise Pocket, the liberation of Paris, 
the storming of the Siegfried Line and the Battle of the 
Bulge. 


$3.00 ae 
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What You Should Know 
About the Marines 


by Captain John H. Craige, USMCR 
The citizen’s book about the U. S. Marine Corps. 


$2.50 114 
Arch of Triumph 


by Erich Maria Remarque 
Another great novel by the author of “ALL QUIET on 
the WESTERN FRONT.” Once more he creates a 
group of characters who stand out as memorable indi- 
viduals, yet who symbolize and interpret our common 


humanity. 
$3.00 176A 


The Egg and I 


by Betty MacDonald 


The universal dream of buying a little farm and getting 
away from it all, is humorously but firmly dispelled in 
this delightful story. 


$2.75 


171A 


Wane of the Red Witch 
“~arland Roark 


by v. 
This is a smashing melodrama vu. {hse islands our Pacific 


veterans have been only too eager to ieavc. 1 * Dlot re- 
volves around a siiip known first as the Quatrefoil, lave? 
raised and rechristened the Golden Hina, and finally sent 
to its fabulous fate as the Red Witch. 


$2.75 - 


Your Rights as a Veteran 


by Staff Sergeant Eli H. Mellan 


Complete guide for the returning GI. Answers hundreds 
of questions simply and completely. Clearly interprets 
federal and state laws on servicemen’s rights. 


SOE (paper cover). 137A 
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Coral Comes High 
by Captain George P. Hunt, USMCR 


This is Captain George Hunt's account of what happened to himself 


and his company during the initial stages of the Peleliu invasion. 


187A $2.00 





bed « ie 
Your Marine Corps in World War Il © 
a 
by Andrew R. Bergstrom, Captain, USMCR ie 
Eavl J. Wilson, Captain, USMCR and 130 
Frank A. Sisk, Sergeant, USMCR 
A PHOTOGRAPHIC HISTORY OF MARINES IN WORLD WAR II, Rae 
a 


starting with that memorable December 7, and the Japanese attack on Pearl (ey 
Harbor, to the signing of the surrender document aboard the USS Missouri. WW 
This Pictorial History portrays, in the camera’s dispassionate eye, the — > 












struggles and gallantry of your Marine Corps. 


The book includes 200 pages, gloss enamel paper, 300 official photographs taken in the height of 
battle, with maps and diagrams of each campaign. 
This book has a beautiful permanent leatherette cover, embossed with your Marine Corps insignia. 


$4.50 















On to Westwar Ze O A 

_ The LONG < 

by Robert Sherrod a e 

|. | _ and the SHORT =| 
~ This is the first uncensored story of the Central Pacific pt iad 
a campaign — a searing, undramatized story by a great q zy 
E comet , | and the TALL 2 
- correspondent, Robert Sherrod of TIME, who fol- 
lowed our fighting men by Alvin M. Josephy, Jr. <a 
175,000 miles by air, by sea, Risiiteen ethic tie a, 












and on foot into the bloody __ oe LONG antl Third Marine Di- of 
depths of battle % SHORT TA! on bein, 
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The books listed on these pages are arranged in the 
order of content so that you may easily select the 


ones that interest you most, 
Many of these books are of special interest to dis- 


collection of books about the Marine Corps will find 
this list of real value. A wide variety of entertaining 
and informative reading is included. 


Send your order today to insure prompt delivery. Use 
handy order form on page 69. 





charged veterans. Marines who want to add to their 


ABOUT MARINES 


TARAWA 102 
by Robert Sherrod 
A stirring, accurate account of bloody Betio $2.00 
Iwo JIMA 120 
by Captain Raymond Henri 
Complete report by on on-the-spot observer ond 90 combat photographs tell 
this story 75¢ 
A HISTORY OF THE U.S. MARINE CORPS 101 
An invaluable record which should be the proud possession of every Marine. $5.00 
MARINE CORPS READER 103 
by Colonel C. H. Metcalf 
A collection of the best short writings about the Corps from Parris Island to the 
Marshalls $3.00 
MILITARY STAFF — ITS HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT 512 
A survey from eorly eras to the present $2.00 
BETIO BEACHHEAD 117 
Introduction by General Thomas Holcomb 
Summory by Genera! A. A. Vandegrift 
U.S. Marines’ own story of the bottle for Torawe. $2.50 
MARINES AT WAR 116 
by Aimee Crone 
Paintings and sketches in this book ore the work of Marines. $3.00 
A RIBBON AND A STAR 140A 
by John Monks, Jr 
The dromatist served with the Morines through the Bougainville campaign. $2.75 
AND A FEW MARINES 119 
by Colonel John W. Thomason, Jr 
Undoubtedly some of the best stories ever written about the Marines. $3.00 
800T 104 
by Corpora! Gilbert Bailey 
An honest, personal account of the whole grueling process of becoming o Marine. 
$2.50 
THE ISLAND 107 
by Captain H. Ll. Merillot 
A history of the First Marine Division on Guadalcanal $3.00 
MARINES ON IWO JIMA 122 
by Five Morine Correspondents 
Official, complete story of Morines on lwo Jimo; names of those who died, photo- 
grophs, mops, drawings $3.50 
THE LEATHERNECKS COME THROUGH 109 
by Choploin W. Wyeth Willard, USNR 
Tells of the stark courage of the boys who scrombled ashore ot Guadalcanal and 
of the grim campaign of Torowa $2.50 
DO OR DIE 201 
by Colonel! A. Jj. D. Biddle 
A manual on individual combat. Col. Biddle has combined the best principles of 
attack ond defense in boyonet, knife-fighting, jujitsy and boxing. $1.00 
FIRST TO FIGHT 123 
by Captain William P. McCahill 
A factvol story of the U.S. Morine Corps on land, at sec ond in the air. $2.00 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


OFFICIAL MARINE CORPS PHOTOS 
Set of 20 Pictures 
MAJOR OPERATIONS on Saipan, Guodalcanul, Cape Gloucester, Tarowa, Guam, 
Kwoijolein, Eniwetok, Tinion, New Georgia, Peleliv, Bougainville, lwo Jima, 
Okinowo. (Size 4° « 5” glossy prints.) Order sets by nome. $1.20 


ARMED FORCES PHOTOS 
Set of 25 Pictures 
World War Il pictures on Japan Surrenders, lwo Jima, Tarawa, Peleliv, Okinawe 
Action. Morionas Action, Peorl Harbor Attack, Scenes New Coledonio, Saipan, 
Komikoze Attocks, Pacific Island Notives, Famous Militory Leaders, Ernie Pyle 


(Size 4° x 5° glossy prints.) Order sets by name $2.00 
100 BEST PICTURES OF WORLD WAR II 

4° «5 Glossy Finish Pictures 

Actual photographs of the 100 ovtstonding pictures of World War Ii. $7.00 
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POSTWAR PLANNING 


HOW TO START YOUR OWN BUSINESS 95A 
$2.00 
A SMALL STORE AND INDEPENDENCE 96A 
$2.00 
FIVE ACRES AND INDEPENDENCE 47A 
$2.50 
500 POSTWAR JOBS FOR MEN 13A 
$2.50 
IF THE PROSPECT PLEASES 98A 
$2.50 
TOMORROW'S HOUSE 54L 
$3.00 
BOOK OF SMALL HOUSES 53L 
$2.50 
HOW TO GET THE JOB YOU WANT 97A 
$1.00 
T 
POPULAR FAVORITES 
THE FOXES OF HARROW 185A 
by Fronk Yerby 
Stephen Fox gombled for the dream of power and won. A story charged with 
blood ond fire. $3.00 
WRITTEN ON THE WIND 186A 
by Robert Wilder 
This novel is earthy and real — written with the sensitivity and depth of feeling 
that carry the reader into the minds and emotions of the characters. $2.75 
THE BLACK ROSE 152A 
by Thomas 8. Costain 
Adventure and romance in the fabulous exotic Orient during the time of Kublai 
Khan. $3.00 
CASS TIMBERLANE 128A 
by Sinclair Lewis 
The story of o judge who falls deeply in love with and marries a girl young enough 
to be his daughter. $2.75 
LUSTY WIND FOR CAROLINA 184A 
by Inglis Fletcher 
This is the third in a series of novels of colonial Carolina. $1.49 
THE ROBE 153A 
by Lloyd C. Douglas 
A wonderful story which portrays so vividly the environment in which the Great 
Teacher lived and worked and died. $2.75 
BRIDESHEAD REVISITED 183A 
by Evelyn Waugh 
Here is an extraordinary love story and an illuminating presentation of the conflict 
between religion and materialism. $2.50 
THE MANATEE 168A 
by Noncy Bruff 
A robust, powerful novel — the story of a scvage, romantic man of the sea with a 
sinister secret in his post and a passion for his ship's figurehead no living woman 
could satisfy. $2.50 
RICKSHAW BOY 107A 
by lou Show 
A powerful story of a China few Americans know. $1.00 
A TREE GROWS IN BROOKLYN 3A 
by Betty Smith 
An exciting, tender book about the struggle for existence of a Brooklyn family. 
$1.49 
THE DECAMERON OF BOCCACCIO 1E 
The John Poyne Translation 
“THE DECAMERON” is oa classic in every civilized country and this is a most 
dashing interpretation of the original. $1.98 
NORTHWEST PASSAGE 65A 
by Kenneth Roberts 
Rogers’ Rangers against the French and Indians. Discovery of route across America 
to the Pacific. $3.00 
BRAVE MEN 35A 
by Ernie Pyle 
The lost book by America’s beloved war correspondent. $3.00 
ATOMIC ENERGY FOR MILITARY PURPOSES 144A 


by Henry De Wolf Smyth 
Two hundred and fifty-page book illustrated. Official report authorized by the 
Army concerning the atomic bomb and atomic energy. (paper cover) $1.25 
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FOR MEN ONLY 18B 
Edited by James M. Cain 

Short story masterpieces by Hemingway, Steinbeck, Woollcott, 
Farrell, Maugham, Lardner, Cobb and 12 others. $1.00 
THE PEACOCK SHEDS HIS TAIL 155A 
by Alice Tisdale Hobart 

The author hos written a novel of international marriage, with 
the scene laid in Mexico. $2.75 


STORIES FOR MEN 16A 


Thirty-five thrillers by Hemingway, Faulkner, Cain, Hammett, 


FOR WHOM THE BELL TOLLS 15B 
by Ernest Hemingway 

A magnificent romance of human nature . . 
novelist. 


FOREVER AMBER 
by Kathleen Winsor 


Restoration England under Charles ll. A glamorous and power- 
ful characterization, magnificent in its sweep of events. $3.00 


CANNERY ROW 48A 
by John Steinbeck 


. @ triumph for the 
$1.00 


166A 


te. 1.49 
Senyen, Lardner, ote $ A tender and hilarious novel set in Monterey, Calif. Steinbeck 
NEW STORIES FOR MEN 41A has created a fascinating world of his own. $1.00 
Six hundred and forty-page selection — humorous, sports and THE RAZOR'S EDGE 30A 
stery stories. $1.49 
by W. Somerset Maugham 
,HE COLLECTED SHORT STORIES OF BEN Over a million copies have been sold already. $1.00 
HECHT 123A . . 
A collection of some of the best stories by a famous short story GREEN DOLPHIN STREET 139A 
teller. $3.00 by Elizabeth Goudge 
A fine piece of fiction skilfully and satisfactorily wrought... a 
GREAT SEA STORIES 125A great story of love ... a soundly conceived historical tale. 


Twenty-nine famous classics of the sea by American, British $3.00 
and foreign writers. $2.49 
COMMODORE HORNBLOWER 50A 
by C. S. Forester SPORTS 

v d ry will gleefully welcome thi 
=o omy eeese 6 REC VELOPERIA OF SPORTS 22A 

by Frank Menke » 
THE VIKING PORTABLE LIBRARY 6A Invaluable information on 108 sports and associations related 
Ernest Hemingway to them. $3.50 
A comprehensive selection of writings by Hemingway. $2.00 
’ 

THE SHORTER NOVELS OF HERMAN MEL- SSGQUE'S FIRST SPORTS REASER poe 
VILLE 114A , 
Sea stories by the author of “MOBY DICK," one of American JACK JOHNSON—IN THE RING—AND OUT 
literature’s great names. $1.98 ty Sach Delonas 120A 
THE STORY OF AMERICA 116A The most picturesque figure in sports history tells a frank and 
by Hendrik Van Loon fearless story of his life. $2.00 
A thrilling, magnificent story of the background of our country SPORTS EXTRA 21A 


and of the pioneers who built it that we might live. $1.98 


MUCH LOVED BOOKS — 60 BEST SELLERS 
OF THE AGES 118A 
by James O'Donnell Bennet 

Comprehensive collection of famous books by great writers. 


$1.98 
AN ANTHOLOGY OF AMERICAN 


POETRY 119A 


A selection of the best works by American poets between 1630 often. 
and 1941. $2.50 
SO WELL REMEMBERED 109A 


by James Hilton 

James Hilton has created a portrait of a man that is a fine 
companion piece to that of “MR. CHIPS." A well-knit, enjoyable, 
tender and perceptive story. $2.50 


SHORT STORIES OF JAMES T. FARRELL 67A 
51 Stories and a Novelette by the author of “STUDS LONIGAN”" 
and “FATHER AND SON." $1.49 
TIME FOR DECISION 5A 
by Sumner Welles 


Welles has interpreted our foreign policy over the last years 
with conviction and clarity. $3.00 


by Stanley Frank 

This book contains some of the famous stories which have made 
the sports pages of American newspapers the favorite reading 
of millions. (Reporting by Arthur Brisbane, Jack London, Irvin 
S. Cobb, Heywood Broun and others.) $2.75 


MACDOUGALL ON DICE AND CARDS 89A 


An interesting book about craps, poker, gin rummy, and black 
jack. Not surprising if the reader finds himself winning more 
$1.00 


LAUGHS and CHUCKLES 


THE WOLF 158A 


by Sergeant Leonard Sansone 

A book of cartoons dealing with the skirt-chasing Gl, reminis- 
cent of “MALE CALL,” and with o foreword by Milton Caniff, 
its creator. $1.00 


LOST IN THE HORSE LATITUDES 26A 
by H. Allen Smith 


The third and funniest book by the author of “LOW MAN ON 
A TOTEM POLE" and “PUTTY KNIFE FACTORY.” $2.00 
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Please send these books to: 
NAME & ADDRESS of person who gets your gift (print) 


A SUBTREASURY OF AMERICAN 
HUMOR 112A 


Over 800 pages containing more than 140 of America's fun- 
niest tales. $1.98 


THE THURBER CARNIVAL 32A 
by James Thurber 


Here in one wonderful volume is the cream of Thurber's work. 
$2.75 


LOW MAN ON A TOTEM POLE 74A 
by H. Allen Smith 


The Smith of Smith's first laugh classic, covering his first round 
of human screwballs. $2.00 


MALE CALL 73A 
by Milton Caniff 

When Gls talk about comic strips, “MALE CALL,” by the creator 
of Terry and the Pirates, ranks high. $1.00 


THE FEATHER MERCHANTS 77A 
by Max Shulmon 


The first book by a soldier about civilians. Zany, hilarious, 
irreverent satire on the home-front war effort. $1.00 


CHILLS and THRILLS 


SIX NOVELS OF THE SUPERNATURAL 20A 
Edited by Edward Wagenknecht 
Six complete novels of terror and the supernatural in a portable 


pocket-size edition. $2.50 
GREAT TALES OF FANTASY 
AND IMAGINATION 148A 


An anthology of the greatest tales of fantasy and the super- 
natural in the English language. $1.49 


CHALLENGE TO THE READER 44B 


Ellery Queen selects 25 great detective stories never before 
published in any American Anthology. $1.00 


MYSTERY READER 43B 
by Dorothy 8. Hughes 


Two complete novels of terror and suspense, “THE SO BLUE 
MARBLE” and “THE FALLEN SPARROW.” $1.00 


LAURA 36B 


by Vera Caspary 
A compelling novel concerning an impersonation undertaken 


in malice and completed in panic. $1.00 
THE TRIAL OF VINCENT DOON 117A 
by Will Oursler 

Murder mystery with plenty of thrills. 65¢ 


GREAT GHOST STORIES OF THE WORLD 228 


25 famous ghost and horror tales by the world's acknowledged 
masters. $1.00 


THE COMPLETE SHERLOCK HOLMES 28A 


by A. Conan Doyle 
Complete in one volume are all the imcomparable Sherlock 
Holmes novels and stories. $2.49 
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Order by number only. Show first choice on the left, second choice on the right. 
List Your Selections Here 
° Second Choice 
First Choice (To be shipped only if first 
choice books are not available) 
Book No Price Book No. Price 
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Armed Forces Leave Act of 1946 has been dis- 

seminated for the benefit of men and women already 
discharged, or about to be discharged. Little or nothing at 
all has been said about how many of the same sections of 
this new law would effect the future leaves of men who 
remain in the service. 

Space will not allow a comprehensive study of the law 
and only a few parts of it can be listed here. However, it 
will serve to partially acquaint Marines with a few of its 
more popular parts 

Under the provisions of the Armed Forces Leave Act of 
1946 each member of the Marine Corps shall be entitled 
to leave at the rate of 2!) days for each month of active 
service. While on such leave he shall be entitled to the 
same pay allowances that he would receive if not on leave, 
and to any additional or other allowances as provided for 
by law 

Time spent over the hump (AWOL or AOL), and time 
spent in confinement resulting from courts-martial sen- 
tence, cannot be counted when computing the number of 
days leave a man rates. 

In the future, leave time will be computed on the basis 
of a fiscal year, July 1 to the following June 30, instead of 
by the enlistment year as was the previous practice. On 
July 1 of each year, an initial leave credit will be allowed 
each Marine. He may use this leave at any time before the 
following June 30, at the exigency of the service. This year, 
due to the date of passage of the new bill, the leave credit 
was established as of August 31, giving men 25 days ieave 
for the next fiscal year. The five days, making up the 30, 
was not lost. It was credited to the terminal leave of the 
past year 

The several types of leaves that will affect Marines in the 
future are: 


Accrued Leave is the administrative term used to describe 
unused leave accumulated at the rate of 2!» days a month 
during any period of active service. No more than 60 days 
of such leave can be accumulated at any one time after 
August 31, 1946. Commanding Officers will insure that 
all persons are afforded the opportunity and encouraged to 
take their leave as it accrues 


Sick and Convalescent Leaves are leaves granted while 
under treatment in a service hospital. Such leaves are con- 
sidered to be a part of the period of hospitalization, and as 
such are not chargeable against accrued leave credits. 
The leave granted repatriated prisoners of war upon their 
return to the United States is considered to be convalescent 
leave, regardless of the name such leave was called in 
leave authorization. This leave is not chargeable against 
accumulative leave 


Emergency Leave may be granted upon assurance that 
an emergency exists and that the granting of such a leave 
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will contribute to the alleviation of the emergency. This 
will not be prejudicial to the granting of future leave, but 
will be charged against accrued leave. Emergency leave 
in excess of 15 days will not be granted without the advance 
approval of the Commandant of the Marine Corps. 


Advance Leave is leave granted in advance of accrual. 
Up to 30 days leave in advance of accrual may be granted 
at any time as emergency leave if sufficient time in the 
Corps remains to cover such leave. 


Reenlistment Leave is leave granted at the beginning of 
a term of enlistment. This leave shall be chargeable against 
accrued leave, advance leave, or both. Such leave, not 
to exceed 30 days, may be granted in advance of accrual 
upon reenlistment. When this leave is taken in advance of 
accrual, no other leave —- except emergency leave — will 
be granted during the 12 month period subsequent to date 
of reenlistment. After 1 September, 1946, any accrued 
leave not exceeding 60 days standing at the end of an 
enlistment may be combined with the 30 days authorized 
above to arrive at the 90 day reenlistment leave. 


Terminal Leave is leave granted immediately prior to dis- 
charge or release to inactive duty under honorable con- 
ditions. It shal] consist of all leave accrued (not to exceed 
60 days) and due to the individual up to the day of his dis- 
charge or release. Periods of terminal leave shall be con- 
sidered active service. 


Excess Leave is leave granted in excess of the amount 
accrued and earned by the individual, or advanced to him 
as emergency leave. Excess leave, except that authorized 
to be granted as advance leave, will be taken only under 
exceptional circumstances and will be granted only by the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps. 

Liberty to be away from place of duty for periods not to 
exceed 72 hours may be granted to both officers and 
enlisted men without charge against their accrued leave. 
Such liberty, however, shall not be granted in addition to 
holiday periods and shall not be used to extend leave 
periods. Furlough rations shall not be paid to enlisted per- 
sonnel during such periods of liberty. 

No travel time shall be granted in conjunction with leave 
except when leave is granted as delay in travel orders, or, 
while serving on foreign duty when leave is granted to 
visit the United States. During such periods leave shall 
start when such person enters port of entry (or aerial port) 
where leave begins. Such leave shall end when person 
reports back to port of embarkation. Time spent in travel 
to the United States and from United States to duty station 
shall not be counted as leave time. 

It is the personal responsibility of all personnel to keep 
themselves informed as to the number of days they have 
accumulated. Leave is chargeable on the basis of the num- 
ber of days actually taken and not on the basis of the num- 
ber of days authorized. 
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Mark Stevens and Joan Fontaine look as cute, fresh and innocent as young 
love, itself, in this newlywed scene. The show is “From This Day Forward” 





by Corp. Kari Schuon 


Leotherneck Staff Writer 











HE Hollywocd scene, these days, is replete 

with the usual abundance of renovated ideas. 

Plots run the gamut, from psychological 
dramas, filled with suspense, to domestic comedies, 
overshadowed by tragic family budgets. Down 
through the years the fundamental principles of 
melodrama have remained the same: the ingenue 
has been chaste and chased by the villain and the 
economic wolf is always at the door. The pattern 
is still the same, but the approach is different. 

In the era of ‘‘ Murder In The Red Barn,”’ ‘Streets 
of New York’”’ and “The Perils of Pauline,”’ the 
suave, diabolical heavy tied his pale, frail victim to 
the railroad tracks or lashed her to the log rack in 
a sawmill. Today he beats her with his brains. 
Stalking through the picture with a deliberate, 
threatening gait, he glares at the leading lady 
through misty, indifferent eyes and suggests in- 
sanity. The cruel landowner, with callouses on his 
heart, no longer waves the overdue mortgage under 
the invalid mother’s nose, but bills from the grocer 
and high rents still make life unhappy for young 
couples in love and debt. 

But in all of this potpourri of rehash, one little 
item has endured. Adhering closely to its original 
form, the Hollywood clinch has become a sacred 
tradition, as integral a part of a movie as a strip 
tease is in burlesque. 

Varied are the categories into which these em- 
braces may fall, but despite preliminary procedures, 
by which they may be distinguished, all of them 
reach an osculatory conclusion and are intended to 
convey the same meaning. This undoubtedly ac- 
counts for their longevity, and the assurance that 
they will remain unchanged. 

Scheming directors have, of course, given a great 
deal of consideration to the matter and, in their 
own individual ways, have made an effort to elevate 
the technique, thereby keeping apace with other ad- 
vancements made in the industry. From a technical 
standpoint they have been very successful, for in 
spite of the fact that an actor and actress may put 
their hearts and souls into a movie kiss, if the 
camera angles and lighting aren’t carefully plotted, 
the most ardent kiss won’t be convincing on the 
screen. 

Credit for the innuendos, found in the build-up 
of the more subtle clinches, must be attributed to 
the ingenuity of the director. Alfred Hitchcock, 
master of the psycho-drama, has a thorough under- 
standing of moods and their effect on human be- 
havior, and he uses it to advantage in guiding his 
players in the new RKO picture, ‘‘ Notorious.’’ One 
love scene between Cary Grant and Ingrid Bergman 
begins with a caressing hand to the cheek and de- 
velops into the longest cinema kiss on record. 

For those unfamiliar with the Articles of Censor- 
ship, there is, among other rules, a time limit on 
movie kisses. Hitchcock found a way to evade the 
regulation. After a series of cute little petting tricks 
and other romantically human passes at each other 
the scene was climaxed with Miss Bergman out for 
the long count in Grant’s arms while the cameras 
rolled. This slightly illegal extension was accom- 
plished by keeping the camera on the two lovers for 
the time prescribed by the movie code, then moving 
the lens to pick up the reflection of the kiss in a pool 
of water, and again as it was reflected in a row of 
wine bottles 
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Love scenes between Maureen O'Hora and Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., in 


the Sailor’ 


This longest kiss in the history of the motion 
picture industry may have been a little hard on the 
respiratory system, but it didn’t bring about the 
discomfort suffered by Yvonne De Carlo during the 
filming of ‘‘Frantier Gal.’’ For a torrid love scene 
poor Yvonne was subjected to 22 ardent embraces 
from Rod Cameron. The result was three days of 
swollen lips for Miss De Carlo. Somehow the word 
ardent doesn’t seem to suffice 

Director John Berry, who has deserted New York 
for an RKO assignment on the West Coast, is 
reputed to have brought a lot of color to the Holly 
wood scene. Assuming the directorial chores on the 
picture, ‘From This Day Forward,” he is experi 
menting with his own ideas on the love scenes in 
Joan Fontaine and Mark 


this domestic comedy 


With both his bride's arms and apron around 
him, Mark Stevens typifies happy new hubbies 


It 


required 22 


f | 


tries to film this clinch with 


lovers De Carlo and Cameron, in “Frontier Gal” 


“Sinbod 


are set in the year of 800 A.D. But the technique is modern 


Stevens, a newcomer, are starred as the young 
newlyweds who have plunged headlong into modern 
matrimony, They are learning the intricacies of 
naive love-making from Director Berry. He con- 
siders the roles adolescent, so consequently the 
amorous fondling and clinches must have that 
youthful flare. 

A portion of the film shows Mark, wearing his 
wife’s apron, seated on the floor, his back against 
the davenport on which Joan, his wife, is reclining. 
Joan has brought him some good news concerning 
their shaky financial condition, and having con- 
cluded her report, she slides from the davenport into 
his arms, a sweet, homely overture to the clinch and 
inevitable kiss 

In direct contrast, the potent love scenes in 


“Sinbad the Sailor’ are fashioned from the wild 
abandon of a seafaring wanderer. Douglas Fair- 
banks, Jr., plays Sinbad, and lovely Maureen O’Hara 
is the object of his amorous intentions. Fairbanks 
and Miss O’Hara went into a vigorous clinch during 
the filming, and although the cameras withstood the 
strain, the violent love-making was too much for q 
5000-watt incandescent lamp. It exploded on the 
set, showering the stars with red-hot filament ana 
broken glass. Fortunately, no one was injured, bit 
sunlight was substituted for the retake of the scene. 
Fairbanks of course maintained that it was merely 
coincidence but Walter Slezak, also cast in the 
picture, insists that the lamp just couldn’t take it. 
It got too hot. END 


This approach led to a kiss that broke 
all records, even for romantic Hollywood 























® quite a sultry look 
sumes for this photo 
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gift bundles with these 
cheery cartons of 
Christmas Chesterfields 
. . They Satisfy. 
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RIGHT COMBINATION - WORLD'S BEST TOBACCOS: Propelly Aged 








